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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MR. CARLYLE.* 


Tue conclusion of the History of Frede- 
rick the Great, the most elaborate of Mr. 
Carlyle’s books, appears to afford a good 
oppertuuity, not only for reviewing that 
work as a whole, but for making some ob- 
servations on the other works of its author, 
and on the general characteristics of his 
literary career, which has now been ex- 
tended over upwards of forty years. The 
following list of the books contained in 
Messrs. Chapman and Hail’s collected edi- 
tion is curious in itself, and will appear, up- 
on examination, to throw very considerable 
light upon the nature of his career : — 


Translation of Wilhelm Meister . . 1824 
Life of Schiller . — . 1825 
Translations from Tieck, &c. . 1827 


Four vols. of Miscellaneous Essays . 1827-40 


Sartor Resartus. . . . . 1831 
French Revolution. . . . . . « 1840(?) 
Chartiom . . 1. 1. 0 « « « 0 « 1840 
Hero-Worship ...... . 1840 
Past and Present . 1843 


Cromwell . ; ; 1845-48 or ’9 


Latter-day Pamphlets or . . 1850 
Life of Sterling . a ahs . 1851 
Frederick the Great. . . . . . . 1858-65 


These works naturally fall into three 
maig divisions. The first set includes the 
translations from the German, the Life of 
Schiller, and a considerable number of the 
more important miscellaneous essays, which 
also relate to German authors. Sartor Re- 
sartus is, as it were, the final result and 
personal application of these studies. The 
next set includes Chartism, Hero- Worship, 
Past and Present, and the Latter-day 
Pamphlets. Cromwell?’s Letters and Speeches 
and the History of Frederick II. form the 
third class; and the Life of Sterling stands 
by itself, and has an interest of its own. . It 
throws greater light than all the rest on the 
personal ‘history, feelings, and character of 
its author. 


* 1, Works of Thomas Carlyle. London: Chap- 
man and Hal). 1848. 

2. History of Friedrich IT., called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1858-65. Six volumes. 
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Between these three sets of books there 
is areal and close connexion; and well as 
they are, no doubt, knowh to most of our 
readers, we will try to point out what it is. 

The earliest worksof all, the Life of Schil- 
ler and the German translations, must, no 
doubt, have been written when their author 
was quite a young man, and it is easy to see 
from them what a revelation German litera- 
ture was tohim. His reviews of Goethe, No- 
valis, and others, but especially his reviews 
of Richter, are those of an admiring student 
and disciple; and though there was that 
in him which there never yet was in any 
German whatever (if so wide a proposition 
may be permitted to any human creature), 
it 1s abundantly clear that not merely his 
style, but the whole tone and temper.of bis 
mind and cast of his opinions, were most 
deeply influenced by these studies. It 
would appear that they were the foundation 
on which rested his fundamental theories 
about life and its affairs, his religion, if the 
word be used in a wide untechnical sense. 

Sartor Resartus is the nearest approach 
which he has ever made to a systematic 
statement upon this subject. He was, how- 
ever, too much of an Englishman, and far 
too deeply imbued with the busy and prac- 
tical spirit of the age in which he lived, to 
rest satisfied with the mere investigation or 
organization of principles. Practice was to 
the full as valuable to Mr. Carlyle as theory, 
and the problem which specially engaged 
his attention, and on which he brought his 
general theories to bear, was pre-eminently 
practical. It was the great social and po- 
litical problem of the age. How ought 
England to be governed, and for whit pur- 
poses ? and above all, how ought the great 
question as to the condition of the poor to 
be dealt with? The History of the French 
Revolution no doubt forced these thoughts 
upon his mind, and he expressed them in 
what we have described as the second class 
of his works— Chartism, Hero-Worship, 
Past and Present, and afterwards in the 
Latter-day Pamphlets. It is obvious enough, 
and has been repeated almost ad nauseam, 
that these works, with the exception of the 
Latter-day Pamphlets only state, and that 
not in the most satisfactory manner, a prob~ 
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lem which they do not even attempt to 
solve. It is obvious enough to every impar- 
tial reader, that no one could feel this more 
deeply than their author. He admits eon- 
tinually, in a thousand forms, that he has 
not the special knowledge which will enable 
him to make specific suggestions; he ex- 
presses in various ways his contempt for 
such suggestions, and his belief that the dis- 
ease over which he laments is, too deep to 
be reached by any ‘ Morrison’s Pill * reme- 
dy, and he maintains that it is to be cured 
‘ only by a radical change in the whole spirit | 
of our lives and institutions. This seems 
to form the point of connection between 
the second and third class of his works. In 
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eral creed. It is expressed over and over 
again in almost everything that he has writ- 
ten, and is embodied in his very style and 
habitual terms of expression in a manner as 
vivid and impressive as it is unsystematic, 
Sartor Resartus, perhaps, approaches more 
closely to a systematic exposition of it than 
any other of his works. His chief and fun- 
damental tenet may be described in a single 
word. He is a Transcendentalist. He ut- 
terly rebelled in his youth, and down to the 
present time has persisted in his rebellion, 
against the ruling doctrines of the age, the 
doctrine, namely, which reduces knowledue 
to experience generalized, and morality to 
a system of utilitarianism, and which sup- 


his histories, he reflects that others have | plies kindred explanations of religion, beau- 
had to deal with modifications of the same | ty, and the other objects by which the hu- 
problem, and that, for practical purpose, ex-|man feelings are most deeply stirred, 
ample and sympathy are of far greater effi-, Nothing can exceed the scorn with which 


cacy than mere theory; hence he takes up | 
historically the great problem which had | 
fascinated him. How did Cromwell govern | 
this country? How did Frederick play | 
his part as king, and elevate Prussia into a 

great nation, not by leaving it to itself, but 
by the most active and persistent govern- 
ment? The Lefters and Speeches of Crom- 

well and the History of Frederick are the | 
answers to these questions. 

Sach appears to us to be, in general | 
terms, the relation between Mr. Carlyle’s | 
different writings. They disclose, first, his | 
general principies and views; next, his esti- 
mate of the political and social condition of 
his own time and country; and lastly, his 
conception, thrown into the narrative form, 
of the true path to be taken, and of the con- 
ditions under which better things may be 
hoped for. Of course it would be highly 
pedantic to affect to make any marked dis- 
tinction between these different classes of 
writings. Each book has its own object 
and its own unity; and their author is much 
too considerable a writer, and far too great 
an artist, to neglect that fact in order to 
strain them so as to subserve any special 
purpose. Still this general vein does run 
through them all, and does give them a 
general unity. At all events, it affords a 
convenient classification for the purpose of 
making some observations —/first, on Mr. 
Carlyle’s general principles; secondly, on 
his view of the social and political condition 
of the country; and thirdly, on his view of 
the light thrown upon it by those passages 
of history which he has treated in detail, 
and speciatly by his History of Frederick 
the Great. 

First, then, let us shortly consider the na- 





he repudiates, satirizes, caricatures, and 
tramples on these doctrines whenever he 
has reason to speak of them. Perhaps the 
best and raciest explosion of this sort to be 
found in his works is his summary of the 

ig-philosophy in the Latter-day Pamphlets. 
Sra those unhappy persons who (like the 
present reviewer to some extent) hold these 
pernicious doctrines, must enjoy the man- 
ner in which they are handled. The pas 
sage is well known, but too much to our 
purpose to be left unquoted, as it exhibits 
to perfection the nature of the views from 
which its author revolts, and the sentiment 
under the influence of which he revolts 
against them. 

1. ‘The universe, as far as swine conjec- 
ture can go, is an immeasurable swine’s- 
trough, consisting of solids and liquids, and 
other contrasts and kinds; especially con- 
sisting of attainable and unattainable, the 
latter in immensely larger proportion for 
most pigs. 

2. ‘Moral evil is unattainability of pig’s- 
wash ; moral good attainability of ditto. 

4, ‘Define the whole duty of pigs. It is 
the mission of universal pighood, and the 
duty of all pigs, at all times, to diminish the 
quantity of unattainable, and increase that 
of attainable. All knowledge, and device, 
and effort, ought to be directed thither, and 
thither only; pig science, pig enthusiasm 
and devotion, have this one aim. It is the 
whole duty of pigs. 

5. * Pig-poetry ought to consist of the 
universal recognition of the excellence of 
pig’s-wash and ground barley, and the felic- 
ity of pigs whose trough is in order and 
who have had enough. Hrumph! 

7.*Who made the pig? Unknown; 








ture and chief articles of Mr. Carlyle’s gen- 


perhaps the pork-butcher.’ (There is 4 
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perfectly sublime humour in this, especially | walked there. He obtains a transcenden- 
when we consider that it has nothing to do} tal vision of goodness, of immortality, of 
with the subject). ‘eternal truth and justice, and of God who 

8. ‘ Have you law and justice in Pigdom?| is the centre and essence of it all. The 
Pigs of observation have discerned that | eternal world shies out in indefinite but 
there is or was once supposed to be a thing | real and indescribable splendour and truth, 
called justice. Undeniably, at least there | and seen in its light, he is enabled to look 
is a sentiment in pig-nature called indigna-| upon the world in which he lives with 
tion, revenge, &e., which, if one pig pro-| cheerfulness, with courageous resignation, 
voke another, comes out in a more or less and with an earnest desire to make it bet- 
destructive manner: hence, laws are neces=| ter, and to be on the side ‘of the good influ- 
sary, amazing quantities of laws. For quar-| ences which play upen it and against the 
relling is attended with loss of blood, of life, bad ones. It is impossible, from the very 
or, at any rate, with frightful effusion of the | nature of the case, that these views should 
general stock of hog’s-wash, and ruin (tem-| be expressed in a definite manner. They 
porary ruin) to large sections of the univer- | run, as a matter of course into poetry and 
sal swine’s-trough: wherefore, let justice be | metaphor. He writes of ‘ the Destinies,’ 








observed that so quarrelling be avoided. 


|‘ the writings on the marble tablet, the 


9. ‘What is justice? Your own share of | Silences, and Eternities, and Immensities, 


the general swine’s-trough, not any portion 
of my share. 

10. ‘ But what is my share? Ah, there, 
in fact, lies the grand difficulty... ... 
My share is on the. whole whatever I can 
contrive to get without being hanged or 
sent to the huiks.’ 

We have made this long extract because 
it sets in the clearest light Mr. Carlyle’s 
contempt of the character of the system 
which he has to attack and protest against. 
Democracy and Utilitarianism, and all 
things connected with or related to them, 
are in his eyes the giant evil of the day, 
against which he is always, and in all legiti- 
mate ways, to make war. He carries on 
the war not by argument or by set refuta- 
tion, but by ridicule, by irony, by indignant 
denunciation and counter assertion. It 
would be waste of time and space to at- 
tempt to give any analysis or compressed 
account of the attacks which he makes upon 
these views. Sartor Resartus, or at least 
the three chapters on the Everlasting No, 
the Centre of Indifference, and the Ever- 
lasting Yes, are a short history of the course 
by which his mind arrived at its settled 
principles. Herr Teufelsdréckh revolts 
against the established ereed of his country, 
and falls fast into a state of indifferent dis- 
satisfaction and terror. He then becomes 
calm: ‘Suppose the worst is true, —sup- 
pose I am to die and be damned. I will 
take it at least like a man, and not tremble 
before it like a cur. What matter where, 
so I am still the same.’ On this foundation 
he denies and repudiates whatever he con- 
siders false, notwithstanding the penalties 
usually supposed to be attached to such de- 
nials, and at last he is rewarded, as John 
Banyan would have said, by a vision of the 
Celestial City, and the shining ones who 


as the ultimate ruling principles of life. A 
single specimen may stand for a thousand. 
In the Latter-day Pamphlets a group is in- 
troduced, ‘under the summer beech-tree,’ 
including an ‘official law dignitary’ and 
‘an ancient figure not engaged in smoking,’ 
who observes, on the question of ‘ What to 
do with our criminals ?’—‘If we could do 
approximately as God Almighty does to- 
wards them: in a word, if we could try to 
do justice towards them. .... ° ha 
thank you for a definition of justice, sneer- 
ed the official person, in a cheerily scornful 
and triumphant manner...... ‘ Well, 
I have no pocket definition of justice to 
give your lordship. It has not been quite 
my trade to look after such a definition. I 
could rather fancy it had been your lord- 
ship’s trade, sitting on your high place this 
long while. But one thing I can tell you: 
|justice always is, whether we define it or’ 
not. Everything done, suffered, or propos- 
| ed in Parliament, or out of it, is either just 
or unjust; either is accepted by the gods 
and eternal facts, or is repelled by them.’ 
A vast deal of Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy is 
fairly illustrated by this short specimen. 
He believes in Justice, in Right, in the 
Eternities, and the Silences, in God, in the 
soul. He does not believe in the pig-philos- 
ophy, or in democracy, which is its political 
equivalent. 

As the present reviewer, to borrow one 
of Mr. Carlyle’s own phrases, has a good 
deal more sympathy than Mr. Carlyle him- 
self with the pig-philosophy, and also with 
democracy, it may be as well to go a little 
into the subject, and to state why and how 
far, notwithstanding this difference, we (to 
resume the common dialect) agree with Mr. 
Carlyle upon these topics, and what is the 
extent of our difference with him. 
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It is almost too trite a remark to be made 
that the great controversy between Pla- 
tonists and Aristotelians, Realists and Nom- 
inalists, Locke and Kant, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill and Sir W. Hamilton, or by whatever 
other name it may be known, is the funda- 
mental controversy which runs through near- 
ly all intellectual subjects. It shows itself 





ought to recognize. In order to explain 
this we will try to state shortly, and with 
special reference to Mr. Carlyle’s writings, 
the strong and weak side of Transcenden- 
talism and Empiricism respectively. 

The strong side of Transcendentalism is, 
that it does act powerfully on the imagination 
and on the passions. It is an unquesiion- 


in every subject of human knowledge; for | able fact that men are immensely influenced 
instance, in theology, in ethics, in jurispru- by the terms which Transcendentalists em- 
dence, in mathematics, and in politics, and | ploy and of which they profess to justify the 
in its own proper and natural metaphysical employment. The weak side of Transcen- 
form it is even now just as eager, as vivacious, | dentalism is, that no Transcendentalist has 
and as attractive to all manner of men as ever yet succeeded in making a statement 
it was in ancient Athens, and probably in | of his views which commands general assent. 
the days when the Pyramids of Faypt were ; The Absolute and the Infinite, Faith, Beau- 
still new. Nothing but great ignorance or | ty, Justice, Duty, and the like are words of 
extreme presumption could induce any man | power, but Ewmpiricists have always been’ 
to suppose that he could contribute any-; able to push their fingers through them. 
thing of the least importance to the decision | On the other hand, Empiricists can point 
of such a controversy, if, indeed, any one ; to results the authority of which no one can 
seriously thinks that it is a controversy ;deny. The multiplication table is true. 
which in the nature of things can ever be | Newton’s Principia are true. The same 
decided. It is, however, not only possible, | may be said of large sections of physical 
but, as it appears to us highly desirable, to | philosophy, and of all results obtained and 
make some observations on one particular | verified by the application of the approved 
aspect of the controversy, which, though | methods of philosophizing. The most reso- 
highly important, has been much neglected. | lute Transcendentalist does not deny that 
The question at issue between the Trans- | his characteristic and cherished beliets might 
cendentalist and the Empiricist is, whether | be strengthened by further evidence. The- 
all our knowledge is simply generalized ex- | odore Parker, .probably, stood alone in the 
perience as the Empiricist affirms, or wheth- | assertion that the actual reappearance of 
er, as the Transcendentalist affirms, we have | the dead would add nothing to his convic- 
mental organs by the use of which we are able tion of the truth of the doctrine of a future 
to aflirm various truths of the highest im-| state. The immense success and influence 
ortance, the truths which Transcendental- | of Christianity, and of other religions rest- 
ists do usually affirm being such as the exist- ing on a basis of fact either true or taken to 
ence of God, the distinction beween right | be true, are so many proofs of the vast im- 
and wrong, and their universal obligation. | portance of the empirical view of things in 
The practical difference between the two regard to religion and morals. If the fun- 
schools, and the one which gives the contro- | damental propo-itions of both or either 
versy between them that tone of eagerness | could be supported by proofs similar in kind 
and something like indignation which it is | to those on which physical science rests its 
apt to assume, consists in the fact that claims to belief, it cannot be seriously doubt- 
Transcendentalists always consider that if ed that this would both be and be felt to be 
their doctrines were universally admitted,| a great gain to all who profess to be their 
mankind would lead a nobler, more exalted friends. The weak side of Empiricism is an 
life than they actually do lead, and would incompleteness which ‘is inseparable {rom 
be free from all manner of debasing and the early stages of every philosophy, and 
ignoble conceptions of their duties here and which may turn out ultimately to be insep- 
of their prospects hereafter, which are sup-| arable from human knowledge and human 
osed to be the natural growth of Empir- | thought when carried to its highest pitch. 
icism carried out to its full consequences in Incomplete, however, Empiricism most un- 
all the different departments of life. The doubtedly is upon the moral and religious 
controversialists on each side appear to us side. It is far from having thoroughly 
to do each other great practical injustice. answered the questions why men should be 
Be the merits of the controvery itself what virtuous? what virtue consists of ? and how 
they will, we think it clear that they stand| A B is to know whether this or that is 
in need of each other, and that, though right or wrong? Its utterances are still 
neither side is complete in its belief, each | more unsatisfactory upon the subject of re- 
has got hold of a truth which the other side | ligion, as to which it constantly has to say, 
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‘ Perhaps,’ and ‘ I don’t know.’ In the mean- 
time life has to go on, men are continually 
called upon to act here, there, and every- 
where, in regard to all manner of matters 
which cannot be properly managed without 
reference to topics on which the Transcen- 
dentalists speak in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner, andon which the Empiricists have 
nothing at all to say. I am tempted to lie 
or steal. Why should I refrain? Virtue 
and Ju-tice forbid you, says the Transcen- 
deutalist. And what are Virtue and Jus- 
tice? They are the writing on the Iren 


have no pocket definition of them; but un- 
less you know them and do them they will 
vindicate themselves in an altogether fright- 
ful manner, &c., &e., says the Transcenden- 
talist. In a word, he threatens and rages 
instead of answering. The Empiricist car- 
ries the matter a little further. Virtue is 
compliance with a system of rules calculated 
to produce happiness which consists of such 
and such elements. And why should I try 
to promote general happiness, even if I got 
over the difliculty of ascertaining in a sat- 
isfactory way in what it consists and what | 
would promote it? You may, perhaps, be 
more or less hung, damned, and hated, all 
or either, by yourself and others, says the 
Empiricist. And suppose I choose to run 
my chance? Then take your chance and 
go about your business. This is an answer, 


toeach. The Transcendentaliste are preach- 
ers, the Empiricists are philosophers. The 
object of the Transcendentalist is to excite 
the passions, that of the Empiricist is to 
give the theory of the doctrine which the 
Transcendentalists preach. Each function 
is necessary to the great object of human 
well-being on the large scale, and there is 
really no reason whatever for their being 
opposed to each other. The Transcenden- 
talist describes the majesty, the beauty, the 
superlative glory and worth of justice in a 
thousand ways. He tells men, with perfect 
truth, that they ought above all things to 
know and to do justice; that if they do not 
know it, it will make them know it; that 
an age which knows and does what is just 
is by that very fact happy and’ blessed 
above all other ages, and soon. This kind 
of language is of immense importance. In 
the hands of a man like Mr. Carlyle it may 
be made to come home to every heart, and 
to influence thousands upon thousands in 
the most powerful way in the direction of 
all that is most worthy of admiration, but 
it is not in reality opposed to the Empiricist 
philosophy any more than anatomy or chem- 
istry is opposed to painting. The knowl- 
edge of a just man, the contemplation of a 
just act, excites in my mind feelings of ad- 
miration and awe, which are capable of 
being deepened and rendered habituat and 
| influential over my conduct to an almost in- 


but it hardly explains in a completely satis- | definite extent by the use of such eloquent 


factory manner all the questions that may be 
asked, especially if the questioner resolute- 
ly pushes home the questions — what degree 
of probability there is that he will incur the 
consequences suggested? who is to inflict 
them? and why his instructor thinks that 
they will be inflicted? Still, incomplete 
as the answer of the Empiricist is, it is un- 
doubtedly to the purpose, and is true as far 


and noble phraseology as Mr. Carlyle’s, for 
men are to a great extent the creatures of 
habit and sympathy. But why need these 
impressions be in any degree disturbed by my 
learning that justice consists in adherence 
to fixed rules, framed so as to promote the 
|general happiness? Would the study of 
anatomy destroy my delight in the beauty 





as it goes ; and what is more, it contains all, 
or at all events, most of the precise attain- 


of the human face? or is there any reason 
why I shall cease to care about water as 
soon as I learn that it is composed of oxy- 





able truth which it is possible to state on the | gen and hydrogen gas mixed in certain pro- 
subject. Happiness is approximately a defin- | portions? One thing is certain at all 
ite idea; so is punishment. No one can af- | events, the Transcendentalist will no more 
fect to misunderstand their meaning; and | be able to reform an unjust law by declaim- 
though a man may affect to despise and de-| ing about justice without knowing what it 
fy the penalties which the utilitarian system | means, than the painter will be able to cure 
holds out, as a matter sef fact they have’a | a squint without the aid of the surgeon. On 
real and an exceedingly powerful influence, | the other hand, a man will never fall in 
as far as they go, though they certainly do | love with a mere anatomical plate, or ad- 
not, at all events, as usually stated, exhaust | mire a Jandscape which represents nothing 
the topics to which they refer. | but geological sections ; and that, be it what 

The case of morality, of which we have | it may, which eludes the anatomist or the 
thus given a statement of the most summary | geologist, and which is worshipped, indi- 
kind, affords an excellent illustration of the | cated, passionately asserted in a thousand 
relation in which, as it appears to us, the | forms y the poet and the painter under 
two great schools of thought ought to stand | the name of Beauty, marks the incomplete- 
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ness but not the falsehood of science, and 
the sphere in which it stands in need of the 
assistance of art. 

These considerations appear to us to show 
in what respects Mr. Carlyle has been un- 
justly treated by the Empirical school, and 
in what respects he in his turn has been 
unjust to them. It appears to us that there 
has been a great deal of injustice on each 


side. We shall best give our own estimate | 


of Mr. Carlyle by attempting to give a no- 
tion of the kind and extent of each of these 
injustices. We will take first the injustice 
of the Empirical school to Mr. Carlyle. He 
is taunted with his inability to suggest prac- 
tical remedies for the evils of which he com- 
plains. He is constantly treated as a mere 
visionary. His express doctrines are ana- 
lyzed and declared to be contradictory or 
unmeaning. His continual employment of 
humour and irony is stigmatized as imper- 
tinence and affectation. In short, he is 
treated as a mere pretender, or, as he would 
say himself, asa sham. All such criticism 
appears to us to be unfair, because it pro- 
ceeds on a false notion of the part which 
Mr. Carlyle takes, and is fitted by nature 
to take, in the world of thought and litera- 
ture. Let us take in turn the different ac- 
cusations just specified, which are the most 
important of those which are brought 
against him, and try to appreciate their val- 
ue. 
First, it is said that he is a mere prophet 
of evil. A Jeremiah, who suggests no reme- 
dies for the evils which he points out in the 
affairs of the world. 

This is in the first place no crime if it 
were true, and in the next place it is very 
far indeed from being true. No man is uni- 
versal; and in a world which contains so 
strange a mixture of good and evil as the 
world in which we live, there is abundant 
room for the discharge of every sort of 
function. We want prophets of evil as well 
as prophets of good, for there is plenty for 
them to prophesy about. That the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart sore, and 
that there is no health in us, may be an ex- 
aggerated statement ; but it is perte tly true 


and very important that we do suffer under | 


a great variety of political, social, and 
moral diseases, and that those who point out 
their existence and insist upon the necessity 
of curing them doa great service. Every 
one no doubt has his bias; and the dyspep- 
tic bias is certainly Jess agreeable to all par- 
ties—to those who have it as well as to 
those who hear the dyspeptic preacher — 
than the eupeptic; but Heraclitus has his 
place in the world as well as Democritus, 


and the unhappy Jeremiah requires a place 
in society as well as those who take a bright- 
er view of life. 

It is, however, very far indeed from being 
| true that Mr. Carlyle is a mere Jeremiah, 
| and that his lamentations have no practical 
\issue or application. In point of fact his 
writings have produced a strong practical 
effect on many people, and are well calcu- 
lated to produce such an efiect. They are 
quaint and strangely-worded sermons on all 
the great moral virtues. Mr. Carlyle’s ob- 
ject is to exhort his readers to truth, indus- 
trv, fortitude, justice, belief and trust in 
God, and other things admitted by moral- 
ists of all times and countries to be the car- 
dinal and fundamental virtues. That he 
does this in a most effectual manner, is 

roved by the immense influence and popu- 
arity which, in fact, he has acquired. That 
he has done it by the use of unusual phrase- 
ology, by startling figures, by an admirable 
employment of humour and imagination, 
by drawing attraciive pictures of the virtues 
which he preaches, and showing the weak 
and ridiculous side of the contrary vices in 
the case of real men—all this is mere 
accident. Parables are the most impres- 
sive of all exhortations, and probably 
it would be hardly possible in any set dis- 
course on the subject to give so striking an 
exhortation to manliness, vigour, and truth- 
fulness as is conveyed by Mr. Carlyle in his 
account of Abbot Sampson in Past and 
Present. The portrait may or may not re- 
semble the original, but its intrinsic value, 
considered as a sermon, does not depend on 
that. It depends on the vigour with which 
it sets before us the excellence and beauty 
of the characteristics which it holds up to 
our admiration. This is true of nearly 
every picture which Mr. Carlyle has ever 
painted of great, or even of inconsiderable 
men. His object always is to construct in 
his own mind, from such materials as are 
accessible to him, a picture of the living 
man as he really was; and when he has got 
him, he invariably enlists our affections on 
the side of what was good in him, with as 
much vigour as the most powerful novelist, 
and, as it seems to us, with’a truth and force 
of moral sentiment, which hardly any writer 
of fiction, at least in our days, has ever at- 
tained to. In all his voluminous writings 
there is probably not a line which ever did 
any one any moral harm. There are hun- 
dreds, nay thousands of pages, which have 
taught hundreds of thousands of readers to 
love and honour every form of virtue, espe- 
cially the hardier and more active forms of 
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from every one of his historical or biographi- 
cal works. The essence of all of them is 
the same. Here is Burns, Voltaire, John- 
son, Rousseau, Cromwell, Napoleon, who 
you will. This was how he lived and worked. 
This was the net result of his activity in life. 
Thus and thus you may satisfy yourselves 
that in so far as he succeeded, in so far as 
his work prospered or lasted, it was because 
it corresponded with fact, and was done 
well, honestly, and with a true appreciation, 
express or tacit, of the conditions under 
which it had to be done. In every single 
instance, even in those cases in which his 
general dislike of the person of whom he is 
writing is greatest, Mr. Carlyle finds some- 
thing to illustrate his belief in the immense 
value and beauty of every form of goodness. 
It is the theme on which he dwells so con- 
tinually, that it becomes almost a trick with 
him. Surely this is a practical way of deal- 
ing with evils which, according to him, are 
in every case the companions at least, if not 


comings. His sermon, his practical advice 
to those whom he addresses, may be ex- 
pressed in the most definite and practical of 
all possible forms. It is shortly this — Here, 
there, and everywhere you are all labouring 
under a variety of evils which I point out 
to you, and present to your notice in the 
most picturesque and striking forms. If 
= want to cure them, you must begin by 

eing sincere, active, truthful, energetic, 
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Transcendentalism, as Mr. Carlyle frequent- 
ly says, is, that intellect is in the nature of 
insight or direct vision, and that the logical 
faculty is but a secondary subordinate part 
of it. The humble pig-philosophers would 
express this by saying that he attaches 
more importance to power and richness of 
erception than to the precision of its out- 
Sees Undoubtedly this power is most im- 
portant. Without good meat cooks are a 
nuisance. Unless the things which you 
see are the important and ruling elements 
of life, it is no great matter to be able to 
describe clearly to other people what you 
do see. If, on the other hand, you have 
your eye on what is permanent and ‘of 
peaery importance, much confusion of 
anguage, some tendency to paradox, and 
any quantity of mannerism are, after all, 
venial faults. What looks like affected sin- 
gularity in Mr. Carlyle’s style is the natu- 
ral effect of his position. The strange lan- 
guage which he uses is used because it is 
the way in which he finds it natural to ex- 
press the extreme depth, earnestness, and 
vivacity of his own feelings on the topics 
on which he writes. It is only by the use 
of humour and paradox that he can give 
full scope to his feelings. It is by these 
means alone that he can show how much 
he is in earnest, and that he can venture to 
introduce those occasional ‘bursts of passion 
into his writings which form so prominent a 
feature in them. We should describe his 


and self-sacrificing yourselves, and you must | style rather as restrained and studiously 


learn to recognize these qualities in others 
when you see them, and to understand the | 
different results which they and the oppo- 
site vices have in fact continually produced 
in human affairs. That you may take this 
advice to heart, understand its bearing and 
see and feel how true it is; look here, and 
here, and here, and here, at the problems 
which have been solved by other men under 
other circumstances by the help of the very 
powers which I press you to exert. It is 
for especial men to devise special remedies 
for particular evils. All that I can do is to 
point out to you the general means by which 
all the evils of human life must be reme- 
died, if they are to be remedied at all. 
Surely if this is not practical teaching it- is 
hard to say what is. 

It is continually said, however, that Mr. 
Carlyle is a mere visionary, and that his 
style is a mass of affected singularity. 

This accusation appears to us as unjust as 
the other. No doubt he is a Transcenden- 
talist, and as such he labours under the 
difficulty of being, as he would say himself, 


reticent, than as impertinent or affected. 
It is the style of a man who does not choose 
to let himself loose, and to give unrestrained 
utterance to all that is in his mind. There 
is no shrieking, or bewailing, or craving for 
sympathy in it. It is the style of a man of 
deep sensibility and great self-respect, who 
is continually saying to his readers, Laugh 
| if you will. There is a ludicrous side to 
all this. I see and feel it as clearly as any 
one; but there are also deeper ways of look- 
ing at it —things to which I, for my part, 
attach intense importance, as you may see 
by every word I write, as muth by my 
laughter as by anything else. Mr. Carlyle’s 
writings almost always suggest that what- 
ever strangeness there may be in his style 
was put there not by Mr. Carlyle himself, 
with a view to make an impression, but be- 
cause that was the way in which the facts 
presented themselves to his mind. In his 
earlier writings there is also a dash of some- 
thing apologetic. He writes as young men 
often do when they take to periodical litera- 
ture, as if they felt it a sort of liberty to 





semi-articulate. The leading doctrine of 


address the public at all, and were obliged 
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to make special efforts to attract their atten- 
tion ; but by degrees his way becomes clear- 
er before him, he appears to stand more 
firmly on his legs, and his style becomes 
what every good style ought to be, the 
genuine expression of the mind and charac- 
ter of the author, though it retains tricks 
which certainly deform it, but which, after 
a certain time, a judicious reader becomes 
used to, and allows for, just as he allows for 
the allusive style of Gibbon or the ponder- 
ous sentences of Johnson. After all, the 
singularities of Mr. Carlyle’s style form a 
very small part of it. Some of them, as 
the use of ‘this’ and ‘that,’ are nothing 
more than Lowland Scotch, the like of 
which are to be found, for instance, in 
Chalmers. Others, as the constant trans- 
lation of the German ‘ganz’ into ‘quite,’ 
are relics of his early German studies, a 
much greater singularity forty years ago 
than they are now. After allowing, how- 
ever, for these and many scores of other 
really unimportant matters, which might be 
brushed away without altering the sub- 
stance of his works, what remains is a 
style, in some respects, of almost unequalled 
excellence. It is admirable for every pur- 
pose of description — nervous, natural, and 
vivid, to a degree which cannot be exagger- 
ated. There is hardly to be found in the 
whole range of English literature a book 
which by mere power of style produced so 
great and permanent an effect as the His- 
tory of the French Revolution. The men, 
the nation, their works and ways, their 
creeds and their writings, stand before us 
with an outline so clear and brilliant, that 
we feel as if we had known and lived with 
them. Probably several generations of 
Englishmen will take from Mr. Carlyle 
their notions of Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Danton, and Louis XVI. The exquisite 
life and energy of these pictures is best 
seen by contrast. Compare the account 
of the ilight to Varennes, or of the scene of 
the 10th of August, with the parallel pas- 
sages in Lamartine. They differ as the 
conversation of a lively, well-bred man of 
the world «differs from the declamation of a 
rather pompous and not first-rate actor. 
A style which has such merits as these must 
after all be taken on its own terms. Tricks 
of all kinds—such as twists of language, 
the frequent repetition of stock phrases 
(Dead-Sea-Apism, Wind-bag, &c.), the 
queer habit of quoting from unwritten 
books by.non-existent authors, who are only 
Mr. Carlyle over again—are points in 
which, if such a man will indulge himself, 
he must indulge himself. If Doctor John- 





son were still to be met with at the Club, 
who would object to meet him for fear of 
his making uncouth faces, or putting orange- 
peel in his pocket ? 

There is one singular and conclusive 
proof of the injustice of regarding Mr. 
Carlyle as a mere visionary, which has be- 
come much more prominent in his later 
works than it was in his earlier ones. In 
all English literature there is not to be 
found an instance of a historian who shows 
such industry and shrewdness in the in- 
vestigation of matters of fact. No attorney 
preparing a brief for counsel could have 
taken so much pains to get legal evidence 
of every fact which could possibly be rele- 
vant to the cause, as Mr. Carlyle has taken 
to elucidate everything which can in any 
way be brought to bear upon the history of 
his various heroes. Indeed, one of the de- 
fects of the History of Frederick II, as it 
appears to us is, that too much trouble has 
been expended upon the details of it. This 
alone would be conclusive proof that what- 
ever else he is, Mr. Carlyle is not a mere 
spinner of fine phrases which have no re- 
lation to practical life, and that whatever 
else may be said of his Transcendentalism, 
it is a real belief, founded on real facts, and 
held by a man who knows what facts are, 
and how to argue about them. There is a 
sort of Transcendentalism which people take 
to because it is the easiest of all forms of 
talking, and very poor stuff it is; but there 
is also another kind, which, however strange 
it may seem to those who incline rather 
(like ourselves) to the porcine view of 
things, does as a fact appear eternally true 
and intensely important to those who show 
in other ways that their intellects are 
thoroughly sound and vigorous, and Mr. 
Carlyle has given superabundant collateral 
proof of his possession of this soundness and 
vigour. This in itself ought to protect him 
from the charge of being visionary, so far 
as the charge is one which involves a 
censure. 

To those who not merely defend, but ad- 
mire Mr. Carlyle, his practical sagacity will 
probably appear one of the most character- 
istic features of his character. It is en- 
tirely in harmony with the whole of his 
philosophy, which might almost be described 
as fact-worship. ‘To truth, to fact, to what- 
ever is, and, as he says, thereby proves its 
right to be, Mr. Carlyle, to use his own 
language, is unflinchinzly ‘loyal ;’ and this 
reverence for truth expresses itself, amongst 
other things, in the keen sagacity with 
which he seeks out and sets in order the 
minutest scraps of it. The well-known con- 
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troversy about the sinking of the Vengeur, 
which Mr. Carlyle had described in the 
early editions of his History of the Revolution 
in the usual way, and which, notwithstand- 
ing its picturesqueness, and nothwithstand- 
ing the intercession of various admiring 
Frenchmen, he afterwards expunged, was 


one of the earliest proofs which he gave of 


this disposition. Every one of his subse- 
ry books abounds in further illustrations 
of it. 

The last point on which Mr. Carlyle is 
usually attacked by the Empirical school, 
is in relation to his specific doctrines which, 
they say, are generally fallacies or para- 
doxes. For instance, that silence is better 
than speech, and that might is right, are 
doctrines of his which have been a constant 
source of attack, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes serious. Sterling said that he 
preached the doctrine of silence with a 
battery of cannon, and when one is told 
that might his right, there certainly is a 
strong temptation to ask which of the two 
it is intended tocompliment. Does it mean 
that when I kill my father I merely seem 
to have the might to do so, because I have 
no right to do so? or does it mean that I 
have the right to do so because I have the 
might to do so? If the first, the proposition 
appears to add nothing tothe meaning of 
the word right, but makes the word might 
unmeaning. In the second case it adds 
nothing to our knowledge of might, but 
makes right unmeaning. 

Some excuse may probably be found for 
the unhappy swineherds who are puzzled 
by these considerations, but we think that 
nevertheless there is a way out of them. The 
fact is, that in each of these cases — and they 
are samples of several which might be 
‘mentioned — Mr. Carlyle has a real and im- 
portant meaning, which it pleases him to 
throw intoa paradoxical form. The silence 
which is said to be golden is not the silence 
of sleep or stupidity, but the silence of self- 
- restraint. Johnson, for instance, who passed 
his whole life in writing, is praised for his 
silence, and the meaning of the phrase ap- 

arently is, first, that he did not write about 

imself and his troubles, and next, that he 
did not write upon subjects upon which it 
would probably have been pleasant for him, 
but not good for his neighbors that he 
should write. It is a great and a most im- 
portant truth that there is a style of writing 
and talking, and a very attractive style it 
is, which is simply bad, and bad in propor- 
tion to its attractiveness. Most of the 
novels which idealize the author, such 
poems as the most popular of Byron’s, in a 





word, appeals for sympathy and confessions 
of weakness of all kinds, ought never to be 
written at all, The same may be said of 
those rebellious ravings in which people kick 
against the pricks, and defy destiny. A 
man with a considerable gift of expression 
is under a great temptation to speak unad- 
visedly with his lips upon matters of this 
sort, and the self-command which enables 
him to hold his tongue is certainly a more 
valuable gift than the fluency which con- 
stitutes his temptation tospeak. Indeed, Mr. 
Carlyle’s favourite phrase is little more than 
an adaptation of avery high authority. ‘If 
any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body.’ A talent for silence involves 
this gift to a great extent. So far, we en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Carlyle’s admiration 
of the gift of silence, which is compatible, 
be it observed, with talking and writing 
being the trade of the man who possesses it, 
and may be exercised by a barrister in 
large practice, or by a newspaper writer as 
well as by a ploughman. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that he sometimes appears 
to mean something more than this. The 
contrast which sometimes occurs between 
clearness of inward perception or, as he 
would say, vision, and difficulty of articulate 
expression is undoubtedly picturesque, and 
it strikes Mr. Carlyle’s fancy so forcibly that 
he seems to think that a difliculty in ex- 
pressing oneself—such, for instance, as 
Cromwell’s —is a positive intellectual or 
moral excellency, that it adds something, 
as it were, to the inner light which it con- 
ceals. This appears to us to be a fallacy 


‘into which Mr. Carlyle has been seduced by 


his passion for the picturesque. 

As to the maxim that Might and Right 
are identical — that, too, has a meaning, 
and a most vitally important one, the denial 
of the truth of which would lead a man 
straight to the deepest kind of scepticism. 
The meaning of it appears to be, that the 
world is so constituted that, on the whole, 
and in the long run, truth and justice pre- 
vail, and are successful ; that they are the 
principles on which alone men can _per- 
manently carry on their intercourse with 
each other. Thisisa sort of commonplace, 
the assertion of which would attract little 
attention. The peculiarity of Mr. Carlyle’s 
way of looking at it is, that he believes it 
so firmly that he takes permanent and wide- 
spread success as evidence of the truth and 
justice of that which causes it; and in this, 
again, we think he is perfectly right, though 
if his mind had had an analytical bent he 
would have taken the trouble to ascertain 
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the conditions under which delusions may, 
as they certainly sometimes do, endure for 
a great length of time, and would have 
furnished us with some tests for distinguish- 
ing the sort of success and durability which 
affords evidence of the justice of a cause 
from that which not unfrequently goes 
along with gross falsehood and imposture. 
His History of Frederick IT. affords a good 
illustration of the importance of this side 
of the problem. Silesia was an Austrian 
province, by wrong, says Mr. Carlyle, from 
the middle of the seventeenth to the middle 
of the eighteenthcentury. It then became, 
and has since been, a Prussian province. 
Why did the century of Austrian might 
prove nothing as to Austrian right; whilst 
the century of Prussian might is put forward 
as evidence of Prussian right? If Mr. 
Carlyle were able to reply — The Austrian 
rule never succeeded in assimilating Silesia 
to the rest of the Austrian empire, and was 
a military occupation, which came to an 
end as soon as a stronger than he bound the 
strong man armed who kept the house ; 
whereas the Prussian rule has made Silesia, 
to all intents and purposes, a part of Prus- 
sia, as French rule has made Franche 
Comté and Rousillon parts of France — he 
would have answered the question. Whether 
he could say so in point of fact, we do not 
venture to say ; but if he wished to prove 
as well as passionately to assert his doctrine 
about Might and Right, he ought to provide 
answers for such questions. "The doctrine 
itself, strange as it may appear that such 
should be the case, is, in a slightly different 
form, one of the leading tenets of our por- 
cine creed. Pig philosophy becomes co- 
herent and systematic only by the as:ertion 
of the ultimate identity of truth and utility. 
Truth is to be pursued (according to that 
philosophy) unflinchingly to all lengths, 
notwithstanding any apparent and ims 
mediate sacrifices, because the widest and 
largest experience that we can form proves 
that it, and it alone, is useful and good in 
the long run. Great as may be the temp- 
tation at particular moments to make your 
sum come right by counting 54-2=8, it will 
be better for you, in the long run, to make 
the sum equal to 7. Moreover, you will 
find that systems which do succeed, which do 
produce general happiness, for long periods 
of time, and in a great number of cases, 
do so because they contain some degree of 
truth, and in proportion to the degree of 
truth which they contain. This is Mr. 
Carlyle’s doctrine in other words. Indeed, 
no one, we imagine, would deny that in 
every controversy it is an enormous and 
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unspeakable advantage to be on the right 
side. If, then, there is a long and intricate 
controversy, the rights of which are not 
immediately apparent, and in which the 
parties are in other respects pretty equally 
matched, and if one side steadily gains upon 
and gradually overpowers the other, is it 
not at all events probable that the winning 
side is the one in which this vast hidden ad- 
vantage lies? In common life, every one 
saysso. Ask any lawyer whether any ad- 
vantage in a lawsuit can be compared to 
the advantage of having a good case, and 
whether, on the other hand, if he knew 
nothing of the special merits of the case, he 
would not bet that the side which won ina 
cause thoroughly fought out, was the right 
side? Thus the ultimate and essential 
identity of might and right is a truth of 
vital importance, though it may be at times 
expressed by Mr. Carlyle in a paradoxical 
way. We have taken these doctrines as 
specimens, because they are perhaps more 
frequently attacked and ridiculed than any 
others ; but we believe that analogous de- 
fences might be set up for most of the 
maxims which he so pertinaciously preaches, 
and which are so frequently stigmatized as 
false or paradoxical. 

Having thus tried to show in what respects 
Mr. Carlyle is unjustly treated by the Em- 

irical school, let us look a little at the in- 
justice of which Mr. Carlyle himself is guilty 
towards the poor pigs and their creed. It 
is in the second or practical division of his 
works that this injustice is most apparent, 
in such works, that is to say, as Past and 
Present, Chartism, the Latter-day Pamphlets, 
and, in a word, those which deal with the 
great question of the condition of England, 
and especially of the labouring classes. A 
very few words will be enough to recall to 
his readers the general outline of his views 
on these subjects. Benthamism, Political 
Economy, Laissez-faire, are the objects of 
his special detestation and unsparing ridicule 
and denunciation. Parliamentary debates, 
journalism, democratic government, and 
democratic institutions in general are a 
vain janglement and babblement. Our 
first right isto be ruled. Our first necessity 
is the hero who will take command of us, 
and lead us gently, if it may be, but lead us 
at all events, in the direction of truth and 
right, and away from our present anarchy, 
our beaver-like energy, our aristocratic 
idleness and selfishness. Laissez-faire, Ben- 
thamism, and Democracy have brought us 
to anarehy, the slough of despond and the 
brink of the precipice. Nothing can set us 
to rights but the strong arm of some new 
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Cromwell, who will be a real leader and 
king of men. 
his sort of doctrine fills many volumes, 
and is well calculated to make a great im- 
ression on the imagination. Yet we think 
it is unjust and thoroughly false in fact. 
We assert, and will try to prove our as- 
sertion, that tried by Mr. Carlyle’s own 
canons, Bethamism and Democracy, have a 
vast deal of truth in them, and have proved 
their right by might of the most undeniable 
kind, and that parliamentary debates, jour- 
nalism, and the rest, are so far from being 
justly deseribed as mere janglement and 


babblement, that they, and the other things | 


which Mr. Carlyle despises so heartily, con- 
stitute collectively, a most vigilant, active, 
powerful, and-benevolent government, which 
has done, and is doing in this country and 
elsewhere, one of the greatest works that 
ever was done in the world, and that in a 
way in which no Cromwell, Mahomet, or 
other individual hero could possibly do it, 
however much his heroism and kingship 
might be recognized by mankind. 

In order to show this we must vindicate 
a little the leading principle of Benthamism 
and Democracy, which, as a matter of fact, 
has been the guiding and ruling spirit of the 
government of this country for the whole of 
the present and during part of the last cen- 
tury. The ‘greatest happiness principle,’ 
as Bentham delighted to call it (and there 
is by the way a curious analogy between 
Benthames: and Carlylese, and also be- 
tween the characters of the two men. if we 
had time to draw it out), did not mean, in 
Bentham’s works, or in those of his disci- 
ples, the personal gratification of each in- 
dividual man. It was ‘ the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. It is very 
true that it is the weak side of Bentham’s 
theories that he does not give suflicient 
prominence to the reasons which may and 
ought to induce men to try to further this 
object ; but the question between him and 
Mr. Carlyle is as to the goodness of the ob- 
ject itself; and at the risk of being stigma- 
tized as mere pigs, with no souls to speak of 
above the trouzh and its contents, we think 
that Mr. Carlyle would find it extremely 
difficult to deny either af the following 
propositions : — 

1. A pocket definition of justice is essen- 
tially necessary to all practical attempts to 
introduce justice into the actual relations 
between men. 

2. Adherence to rules of conduct founded 
on the principle of promoting the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the best 
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pocket definition of justice pro- 
pounded. 

As a matter of fact this definition has 
been applied to a vast number of practical 
questions of the highest importance, and 
has produced results which Mr. Cariyle on 
his own principles ought to approve; and 
which he most assuredly would have cx- 
tolled to the skies if they had been broug ht 
about, not gradually by parliamentary 
means, but by some Cromwell or Frederick, 
out of his own head, and in opposition to 
the wishes and prejudices of his time and 
country. 

Let us take a few of them. Look, for in- 
stance, at the question of law reform. That 
in this department Benthamism has been 
triumphant, and had its way without opposi- 
tion for about forty years past, no one with 
a competent knowledge of the subject will 
deny. Let us look a little at its results. 
Was it pleasing to the Immensities and the 
Eternities that men should be liable to pre- 
cisely the same punishment for murder, for 
sheep-stealing, for stealing to the value of 
forty shillings in a dwelling house, or five 
shillings in a shop, and for breaking the 
dam of a fish-pond? That they should by 
way of compensation go scot free in a vast 
number of cases because juries would not 
convict them, and in a vast number of other 
cases because some microscopic defect was 
obscurely visible in some part of a most 
clumsy and elaborate procedure? Was 
it pleasing to the Veracities and Eternal 
Facts that the process of judicially ascertain- 
ing truth should be such as to prevent it 
from coming to light, and to arm those who 
were interested in its suppression or perver- 
sion with a thousand effectual means of 
concealing it? Was it written on the iron 
tablets that a man who had landed _prop- 
erty worth ten thousand a-year might run 
into debt with every tradesman who would 
trust him to the extent, say of fifty thou- 
sand, and that if he suddenly died his 
heir should be able to enjoy that estate and 
repudiate the debts? Were the ecclesias- 
tical courts, which granted probate of wills, 
and letters of administration to intestate es- 
tates, in the nature of owleries, enchanted 
wiggeries, and haunts of foul creatures 
swollen with fees to the extent of many 
thousands of pounds a-year, and if not, 
were there ever any institutions in the 
world which deserved such names? Was 
it vain janglement and babblement to spin 
out suits in Chancery toa monstrous length, 
and to use in conveyances and acts of par- 
liament fifty words to express one thought ? 


yet 
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The despised pig philosophers were the per- 
sons who first succeeded in impressing on 
the world the fact that these things were 
unjust and monstrous, the reasons why they 
were unjust and mon:trous, and the altera- 
tions which were required to put just things 
in their places, and this they never could 
have done if they had not devised their 
pocket definition of justice and applied it 
to the particular matters in hand. 

Take another illustration. The only 
specific measures of social reform on which 
Mr. Caryle insists are education and emi- 
gration. Who preached these things quite 
independently of Mr. Carlyle, in season and 
out of season, till they became postive bores 
to mankind? The Benthamites, the au- 
thors of the new Poor-law, the professors of 
the Dismal Science, men like Mr. Senior, 
Sir George Lewis, Sir James Shuttleworth, 
and others of similar views. Mr. Carlyle 
says that the new Poor-law was only a half 
truth: no one knew that better than its au- 
thors. No one struggled more energeti- 
cally or persistently to supply education, as 
the supplement to the Poor-law; to teach 
men to live like human creatures, and not 
like beasts, besides pricking and goading 
them into doing so. Teach men industry 
and self-reliance by your schools, force them 
into industry and self-reliance by your 
workhouses, was the doctrine of the pig 
—— Has it not borne fruit? 

o not the Gods and the Eternal Facts 
(if they have any sense in them) say Well 
done? Are not pauperism and crime too 
greatly reduced, and are not the ris- 
ing generation, the working men of thir- 
ty-five years of age and under, better 
taught, better behaved, more of human 
beings and less of beasts than their pre- 
decessors ? The answer to every one of 
these questions is notoriously Yes; and if 
you ask how the thing was done, the answer 
is that the pig philosophers, with their dis- 
mal science, contributed more to the result 
than any other body of men in England. 

If proof is required of facts so notorious, 
look at the whole history of the growth of 
the system of popular education —a system 
which now embraces the bulk of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and which does give them, 
in a substantial way, a hold of the indispen- 
sable elements of all knowledge. Thissys- 
tem was founded, extended, adapted by all 
sorts of ingenious devices, to the strange 
and highly complicated state of feeling and 
of society existing in the country by Ben- 
thamites and Utilitarians, in the teeth of all 
sorts of stupid, arrogant, and ignorant op- 
position from every person through whom 











they had to work, and whom in process of 
time they actually did convert into service- 
able instruments in the great object in 
view. It would have been much more 
striking and picturesque, no doubt, if some 
Jupiter Tonans had issued decrees on the 
subject in the fiat lux style, and if schools 
had thereupon risen all over the country ; 
but jiat lux in this case was a complicated 
business; the coals had to be got of the 
cellar, the grate to be swept up, the wood to 
be laid, and a light to be struck with very 
old-fashioned flint and steel and damp tin- 
der. All this was at last effectually done, 
and we have now got a roaring fire which 
is gradually warming the whole house. 
Ought not a worshipper.of Facts and the 
Eternal Silences and Veracities to recog- 
nize in this something worthy of his admi- 
ration ? 

The truth is, that the common-places 
about the advantages of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, a free press, and all the rest of it, 
are in the main true. Downing-street, 
Westminster Hall, and the Houses of Par- 
liament, with all their babblements, jangle- 
ments, and doleful creatures having the 
honour to be, are collectively a far better 
king than any Cromwell or Frederick 
could possibly be. Will any one compare 
King Parliament to King Louis Napoleon ? 
We fancy that the Veracities, the Eterni- 
ties, and the Immensities would make a 
very emphatic deliverance on that subject 
if they had a suitable organ to speak 
through. The state of public and private 
virtue, of morality and religion in France, 
is not a very cheerful one. With all the 
goodwill in the world no single mind in the 
present day could possibly take in all the 
knowledge which is required to manage the 
institutions of mankind as they now exist. 
There are single departments of affairs in 
the present day which require as much 
thought as Cromwell had to oer on the 
government of the whole nation, and thus 
Democracy is asimple necessity. The despot, 
if you got him, would have to act. blindly 
and at random when he passed out of a very 
narrow sphere indeed. The collective king 
is far more powerful, he is far less likely to 
abuse his power, he is infinitely more amen- 
able to reason, he is in general much wiser 
and much more humane than the single des- 
pot. Mr. Carlyle seems to us to have alto- 
gether misunderstood and undervalued the 
character of Democracy, and to have failed 
to give it credit for the real hold which it 
has on facts, and for its desire to do justice, 
to benefit mankind, and to produce grad- 
ually a higher form of life than we see at 
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present. Here and there, especially in his 
earlier works,@M[r. Carlyle appears to see 
this, but he does not keep to it, and after a 
certain time loses sight of it. In the course 
of the last two centuries all institutions 
and creeds have been thrown into one vast 
crucible. The times have been in labour, 
and the earnest and perpetual efforts 
of the human race to establish something 
permanent and satisfactory have spony 
begun to be rewarded by the establishment 
of prinviples which are not to be despised 
because at present they look anything but 
romantic or attractive. Mr. Carlyle him- 
self points out in various places that there 
are modern ‘ gospels,’ as he would say, which 
, have been preached in all directions and with 
a singular degree of success by Democ- 
racy and its heroes. ‘There is, for instance, 
Napoleon’s gospel of ‘la carri¢re ouverte aux 
iqlens.’ There isthe doctrine of ‘laissez- 
faire, whic's, if Mr. Carlyle will only attend 
tu it, is singularly like most of his own 
creed, for it is nothing else than the doctrine 
of natural sanctions —or if a man will not 
work neither let him eat. These and others 
of the same sort have, as he himself would 
admit, a foundation as solid as human na- 
ture itself. That they are in themselves 


beautiful kind will be required by way of 
supplement to them, is unquestionably 
true; but that they are the basis on which 
all such doctrines must and will be built 
—that they are the conditions to which, 
like it or like it not, our modern life must 
conform itself — these are propositions which 
Mr. Carlyle ought to be the last person to 
deny. 

If, then, Democratic principles are to 
prevail, the practical question will really 





be, whether its powers ought to be vested | 


in one hand or in many? and we can 
hardly conceive how any one who com- 
pares Louis Napoleon, the British Parlia- 
ment, and the American Congress, can 
feel any sort of doubt on the question. It 
is like a comparison between health and 
disease. Mr Carlyle might sately be chal- 
lenged to show a single thing which would 
clearly be beneficial on the wide scale to 
mankind, and which would not have a full 
hearing with a very fair chance of ulti- 
mate adoption from Parliament or Congress. 
As to the special subject on which he has 
preached so eloquently and so long, the 
necessity of all the common prosaic virtues, 
namely, truth, honesty, courage, what he 
calls ‘ veracity,’ and the like, as the indis- 
pensable condition of all retorm, they flour- 
ish all round him in the richest abundance 








incomplete, that other doctrines of a more | 
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|if he would only open his eyes and look at 
| the general current of life in which he is 
| placed. To speak of the way in which the 
practical business of life is transacted as 
mere babblements and janglements is quite 
as unjust as it could be to apply such 
phrases to Mr. Carlyle’s own writings. 
There is avast deal of talking in Parlia- 
ment no doubt, but Frederick and Crom- 
well also talked a great deal, and wrote 
whole libraries of letters. Indeed it is yet 
to be seen how business of any kind can be 
done without the communication of’ ideas, 
or how ideas can be communicated without 
language. If men were guided, like ants 
or bees, by a dumb instinct, they might no 
doubt dispense with words writtten or 
spoken ; but as matters actually stand this 
is not, and cannot possibly be the case, and 
the only fair question is one of degree — 
Does the quantity of talk which takes place 
in Parliament exceed what is required for 
the purposes of business? It seems to us 
rashand not just to assert that it does. 
The House of Commong is by no means pa- 
tient of people who talk for the sake of 
hearing themselves speak, and has its own 
methods of keeping them within bounds. 
A reluctance to ery ‘ question,’ or by cough- 
ing, talking, and shuffling about, to bring a 
man to the point, is not one of the sins 
which can justly be charged on the British 
M. P. That Parliaments work slowly, by 
degrees, and in a very laborious, elaborate, 
and prosiac way, is undoubte Ily true; but 
is not their work all the more solid and ser- 
vicable in consequence? Joseph II. made 
all manner of reforms, some of which were 
highly important, in Austrian institutions, 
and they all more or less fell through be- 
cause they had not been ground into the 
minds of the people by the parliamentary 
mill. A worshipper of fact and veracity, 
ought to see something eminently respect- 
able and satisfactory in the slow irresistible 
elephantine manner in which the English 
Parliamer.; and cognate institutions do their 
work. 

It is when we compare the judgment of 
Mr. Carlyle on the one hand, and that of 
the British Parliament on the other, upon 
some specific question, that we get the 
strongest impression of his injustice to pop- 
ular instituuions and ways of arguing. 
Take, for instance, the slavery question. 
The British Parliament, after years of agi- 
tation, discussion, inquiry, and the like, ar- 
rived at, last at the conclusion that slavery 
was a sin and a shame, which must be 
abolished at any price, and abolished it ac- 
cordingly was at the price of £20,000,000 
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sterling and a great deal of power of produ- 
cing sugar in the West Indian islands and es- 
pecially in Jamacia. Mr. Carlyle always re- 
sented this. He thought that the British pub- 
lic had been imposed upon by effeminate cant. 
He considered that the black man was a 
kind of booby, an inferior, unlovely crea- 
ture who, above all things, required to be 
well governed. He liked permanence: 


Was it not on the whole better for Gurth, 
the thrall of Cedric the Saxon, to go about 
with an iron collar round his neck, loyally 
attached (in every sense of the word) to 
Cedric, than that he should squat on a patch 
of waste land, and there bask in the sun 
and look at the pumpkins growing of them- 
selves? In short, was not slavery the de- 
cree of nature, fact, and the gods, who 
‘wish, besides pumpkins, that spices and 
valuable products be grown in the West 
Indies?’ So that ‘ Quashee, if he will not 
help in bringing out the spices, will get him- 
self made a slave again, and with beneficent 
whip, since other methods avail not, be 
compelled to work.’ As Mr. Biglow puts 
it,‘ the blacks ought to labour, and we lie 
on sofies, and reelise our Maker's orig’nal 
idee.’ Mr. Carlyle, however, certainly 
wished for slavery freed from its abuses. 
* How to abolish the abuses of slavery, and 
save the precious thing in it,’ and there is 
much more to the same purpose. 


Here the British nation and Mr. Carlyle | 


are distinctly at issue on a definite point. 
Abolish slavery says the one—reform it 
says the other. Mr. Carlyle entirely omits 
to notice the fact that it was precisel 
ecause long experience and repeated erin 
showed that it could not possibly be re- 
formed that it was at last abolished. The 
‘ gods,’ whoever they may be, must have a 
most passionate and insatiable appetite for 
sugar if they are so anxious to have it 
grown in Jamaica and Demerara, that 
they are willing, in order to get it, that 
one set of human creatures shall be turned 
into beasts of burden, and another set into 
something very like beasts of prey. Those 
which Mr. Carlyle himself regarded as the 
abuses of slavery were the very incidents 
which made it profitable. A slave who 
could not be sold, who was allowed to 
marry, who could learn to read and write, 
who could give evidence in courts of justice, 
who was to be protected by law from his 
master’s cruelty and lust, would be about 
as unprofitable a piece of property as a man 
could have. Let any man imagine himself 
owning firm-labourers on such terms, and 
being bound to support them. Or suppose 











that a man had a dog which he was not al- 
lowed to drown or to sell, or to separate 
from her puppies, or even to sequester from 
the other sex, which he was obliged to sup- 
port in decent comfort, and out of which 
in return he got the service of having cer- 
tain beggars barked at. Who would not 


avoid such a gift like the plague? A black - 
slave, with the essential privileges of freed- 
why should not servants be hired for life ? | 


om, plus the right of permanent residence 
and support on a particular estate, would be 
a ten times worse incumbrance than such 
adog. It was the concession of such privi- 
leges to serfs which put an end to serf- 
dom in Europe. Treat blacks as you 
treat cattle in all respects, and you may 
perhaps under circumstances gratify ‘the 
gods’ by making them grow sugar. Treat 
them like men, and slavery becomes an in- 
supportable nuisance tothe master. Henge, 
so long as the essential point of slavery 
irresponsible proprietary power vested'4n 
the master—is permitted to exist. any 
attempt to remove the abuses of slavery 
will be futile. The slave will be treated as 
a mere instrument of avarice and lust, with- 
out the faintest regard either to his own moral 
elevation, or to the ‘ gods,’ or to God Al- 
mighty, or to the growth of sugar and spice, 
or to any one thing in the heavens, or the 
earth, or the water under the earth, except 
the personal profit and pleasure of the slave- 
owner. It was the conviction of this fact that 
led the British nation to abolish the whole 
system as incurably bad and vile, and it is 
not a week’s insurrection at the end of 
thirty-three years that will convince them 
that they were wrong. It is because he 
resolutely shuts his eyes to all these fac.s, 
and because he persists in viewing a most 
deliberate act done on the most mature 
consideration as a mere piece of sentiment- 
al weakness, that we think Mr. Carlyle un- 
just, in this as in some other cases, to pop- 
ular institutions and convictions. 

It is remarkable that in some cases Mr. 
Carlyle falls into transparent fallacies in 
his heat on this topic. For instance, he 
talks of slavery as a ‘hiring for life.’ DoI 
hire my horse for life when I retain ihe 
right to sell him at any moment? The 
horse would probably take a very different 
view of the transaction, and maintain with 
some plausibility that he was not ‘hired’ at 
all, but bought out and out, which is quite 
another thing. The truths that slavery 
and nothing else caused the American civil 
war —that the North found it necessary, 
as the very first step towards reconstruc- 
tion, to abolish it utterly, and that they are 
now attempting, with the best prospect of 
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success, to reorganize the whole condition 
of Southern society on the basis of freedom 
to the blacks, ought to teach Mr. Carlyle 
that democracy and its doctrines on this 
subject have more in them than he has been 
disposed to admit. 

Sich are a few illustrations of the in- 
justice which Mr. Carlyle appears to be 
guilty of towards Benthamites, Democrats, 
and Philanthropists. He does not see that 
in pouring upon us the vials of his wrath, 
he is really hitting his friends, who have 
been guilty of no other offence but that of 
trying to give a definite practical shape to 
much of his own teaching by substituting 
cosmos for chaos in various departments of 
life to the best of our judgments and op- 
portunities. 

Such being, in general terms, our view 
of the general principles of Mr. Carlyle’s 
philosophy, and of the way in which he has 
applied it to the practical affairs of life, we 
= to the third division of his works, his 

istories, and especially to his history of 
Frederick If. History, as we have already 
observed, is his natural resource, because it 
affords the best opportunities possible for. 
preaching and exhibiting his doctrines on 
the large scale. As a Transcendentalist he 
cannot be expected to state his views in 
the shape of categorical propositions, but 
he can exhibit them to any extent as illus- 
trated in and by the facts which history 
discloses. There is a certain relation be- 
tween the different works in which he has 
made the attempt todoso. The extraordi- 
nary prominence and importance of the 
French Revolution of course attracted his 
attention in the first instance. Indeed, it 
could hardly fail to do so. Several genera- 
tions will have to pass before that great 
event ceases tosbe regarded as a sort of 
gate or porch opening into a new order of 
things. To give a sketch of the Revolu- 
tion, therefore, was what one might view 
almost as an indispensable prologue to his 
other writings. Of the way in which he 
succeeded in this undertaking we have al- 
realy spoken to some extent, and as the 
book is probably better known than any 
other of his work§, it is unnecessary to say 
more of it. Cromwell's Letters and Speeches 
we may refer to in the same summary man- 
ner, observing merely that the extent to 
which Cromwell realized Mr. Carlyle’s 
ideal of greatness and magnificence of 
character, is too obvious to any one ac- 
quainted with Mr. Carlyle’s writings to re- 

uire any detailed remarks. We come, 
then, to Frederick II. Why should Mr. 
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What is the net result of it now that he 
has written it? How far is the result de- 
duced by Mr. Carlyle just and true? On 
each of these subjects we propose to make 
some observations. Fewer will be needed , 
than would have been required if we had 
not noticed detached parts of the work on 
their first appearance. 

How came Mr. Carlyle to take Frederick 
II. for a subject ? The answer would ap- 
pear to be that he considered him at all 
events as asort of connecting link between 
the old and the new, ‘ the last of the kings 
hitherto, I define him.’ He was aking, and 
yet he ruled with an eye to the new prin- 
ciples which were coming in, and with the 
spirit of the age impressed upon him more 
emphatically than almost any other man 
of our own and the last century. Mr. 
Carlyle appears to have been attracted to 
him by the thought that here, perhaps, he 
should find an illustration of his own prin- 
ciples in the closest connexion with all the 
thoughts and feelings of our own times. 
He has worked at his self-imposed task with 
wonderful energy, and in some respects 
with the most conspicuous success; for he 
has certainly produced a book which testi- 
fies to his own gifts as one of the greatest 
historians of our age — as the greatest by 
far in his own direction — in an undeniable 
manner, but he has not attained what he 
would himself probably consider as the still 
higher success of thoroughly understanding 
Frederick, and entering into his mind in 
such a way as to read to mankind any very 
definite lesson as deducible from his life. 
Every part of the book gives the impression 
that Mr. Carlyle never came thoroughly to 
like Frederick. He tries his best to do so, 
and succeeds in admiring certain parts of 
his character, but in other matters, and 
especially in what lies deepest and is of 
most lasting importance, he seems to be 
sometimes baffled and sometimes repelled 
by him. With all his French verses and 
volumes of correspondence, Frederick ap- 
pears to have possessed a talent for silence 
so remarkable that he entirely suppressed 
all traces of what people in these days 
would call his ‘inner life.’ He has no- 
where left on record, either in express 
words or by any of those indications which 
a biographer like Mr. Carlyle would con- 
strue with so much skill and eagerness, the 
nature of his habitual tone of feeling about 
the world in which he played so prominent 
a part, or the principles in which he in his 
inmost heart believed, and on which he 
really regulated his conduct. 





Carlyle trouble himself to write his life ? 


e have said that Mr. Carlyle would 





probably have regarded the attainment of 
such an understanding of Frederick’s char- 
acter as a still higher form of success than 
that which he actually has achieved, for in 
all his writings, and especially in his bio- 
oe. such has been his continual aim. 
Ve are, however, by no means sure that he 
would be right in viewing the matter thus. 
We do not think that his happiest portraits 
or writings are those in which he is perpetu- 
ally in the worshipping vein. He is, per- 
haps, even more instructive and satisfactory 
when the extraordinary powers of his im- 
agination are not exaggerated by the ad- 
ditional stimulus of worship, and when he 
feels himself justified in looking on the men 
and things around him with that keen 
ractical good sense which he possesses in a 
arger measure than almost any other con- 
temporary author, and without any special 
reference to his peculiar doctrines and 
transcendentalisms. That fulness of infor- 
mation and sympathy which a man gets 
from actual personal observation with his 
own eyes, is of perhaps even more impor- 
tance to a man who has such an imagina- 
tion as Mr. Carlyle than to less gifted 
writers. His estimates being formed princi- 
pally from the imagination, he is liable 
when he writes from mere book knowledge 
to think that he knows more of people than 
he really does. We always suspect that 
the importance of the ‘ sea-green ’ aspect of 
Robespierre is exaggerated, because it hap- 
ened to fit in with the Robespierre whom 
ir. Carlyle had created in his own mind. 
Besides, perhaps after all he was not really 
sea-green. With regard, however, to peo- 
ple whom he himself has known, this diffi- 
culty does not arise. Nothing can be more 
pertect, for instance, than the portraits in 
the Life of Sterling. Take as a palmary 
instance the portrait of Coleridge roving 
dubiously from side to side of the gravel- 
walk, and talking about his ‘sum-m-jects’ 
and ‘om-m-jects.’ The freedom from the 
_ necessity of worshipping gives to the like- 
ness of -Frederick and his companions 
something of this natural life-like charac- 
ter. If he had sueceeded better in mak- 
ing a hero of Frederick, his history would 
have had much less historical value. As it 
is, it appears to us to be not only the best, 
but almost the only history in English which 
gives any account of any considerable sec- 
tion of German history which it is possible 
to read with interest, or to remember when 
it is read in any tolerable degree. We have 
plenty of books about England and France 
which are accessible enough to all the 
world, and which when read leave some 
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traces behind them; but, if we accept 
Robertson’s Charles V., which in the pres- 
ent day it is the fashion to depreciate per- 
haps rather unduly, there is no English 
book from which anything but the driest 
outline of bare facts can be obtained about 
the history of Germany. Mr. Carlyle has 
certainly managed to throw upon the histo- 
ry of Prussia, from the beginning of time 
to the eve of the French Revolution, as 
broad and bright a light as could be de- 
sired. There will, we imagine, be but very 
few of his numerous readers who will not 
feel that he has permanently enlarged not 
merely their knowledge of names and 
dates, but their conception of the way in 
which one important section of the human 
race has demeaned itself upon the face of. 
the earth. This is a matter of much great- 
er importance than the portrait of a single 
hero ; and though no doubt some drawbacks 
must be made from the merits of the book 
on grounds sufliciently obvious to all read- 
ers of it, the general result is most success- 
ful. It enables us to get a vivid notion of 
the polities of a large part of the eighteenth 
century, of the pergons who took part in 
them, and of the questions then at issue. 
We will try to make a slight copy of this 
elaborate picture, and to make a few obser- 
vations as we proceed on the view taken by 
Mr. Carlyle of the chief groups and inci- 
dents depicted in it. 

Mr. Carlyle begins his book with a history 
of Prussia in miniature. It fills about half 
a volume, and is a model of picturesque 
vigor, giving all the leading points of a te- 
dious and intricate story with beautiful 
clearness. Condensed to the highest de- 
gree, it is somewhat as follows:— The 
country was visited by Pytheas, the ancient 
traveller, or ‘Marseilles Travelling Com- 
missioner,’ as Mr. Carlyle calls him, 327 
B.C., after which nothing specific is known 
of it till the time of Henry the Fowler, 
who, in 928 a.p., ‘marching across the 
frozen bogs, took Brannibor, a chief for- 
tress of the Wends,’ and ultimately made it 
one of the six margravates, or border prov- 
inces, by which the empire was limited on 
different sides. His mar&raves lasted till 
1023, when they were succeeded by certain 
Ascanier margraves, who lasted till 1319. 
They again gave place to a succession of 
Bavarian electors till 1873. The Bavarian 
electors were followed by a period of intri- 
cate confusion, in which it seemed as if, the 
country was about to go to pieces, and to 
be brokén up into a variety of petty dis- 
tricts. It came at last partly as a pledge, 
partly by way of escheat, into the hands of 
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the Emperor Sigismund, who, at the Coun- 
cil of Constance, and in the year 1417, sold 
it to Frederick of Hohenzollern for about 
£200,000. Frederick of Hohenzollern was 
the descendant of Conrad of Hohenzollern, 
who, in 1170, had taken service with Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, and had risen in course of 
time to be burgrave of Nuremberg and 
margrave of Baireuth and Anspach, dis- 
tricts which through his descendant became 
annexed to Bradenburgh. 

From the purchase by Frederick in 1417, 
down to the birth of Frederick the Great 
in 1712, there were twelve electors,* the 
last of whom, Frederick III. became king 
in 1701. The history of these twelve elec- 
tors is very briefly described by Mr. Car- 
lyle. Very little, he says, is known about 
them or their doings, nor are the details 
much worth knowing. The main fact is 
that by various ways and means they con- 
solidated their power at home, and con- 
trived to be continually adding to their do- 
minions by one means or another, till the 
original margravate of Brandenburgh grew 
into a considerable comtry. As to the 
moral side of their history, Mr. Carlyle 
sums it upin one of his pregnant sentences, 
which are a little picture in themselves, not 
to be forgotten when once read. ‘ How the 
Hohenzollerns got their big territories, and 
came to be what they are in the world, will 
be seen. Probably they were not any of 
them paragons of virtue. They did not 
walk in altogether speckless Sunday pumps, 
or much clear-starched into consciousness of 
the moral sublime, but in rugged practical 
boots, and in such ways as there were.’ 

The history of the country itself, and of 
its politics, is certainly meagre enough. 
With the exception of a number of claims 
which the Hohenzollerns made in some cases 
successfully, and in ‘others not, on various 
neighboring principalities, very little ap- 
pears to have happened till the Reforma- 
tion. Joachim II. became a Protestant in 
1539, and some of his relations, who be- 
longed to the Baireuth-Anspach branch of 
the family, especially a certain Margrave 
George, were somewhat conspicuous on the 
Protestant side; but on the whole, Bran- 
denburgh did not make a conspicuous figure 
in the world at this time, nor till long after- 
wards. Throughout the whole of the Thirty 
Years’ War it was passive, though it was 
several times itself the theatre of war, and 


* Frederic I., 1417; Frederic II., 1440; Albert, 
1471; John, 1486; Joachim I., 1499; Joachim II., 
1535; John George, 1571; J oachim Frederick, 1578; 
John Sigismund, 1086; George William, 1619 ; Fred- 
on} William, 1640; Frederick III., 1688 (king, 
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as such was frightfully devastated. After 
the war, or rather near the end of it, in 
1640, Frederick William, called the Great 
Elector, came to the throne. He ruled the 
country apparently with remarkable vigour 
for forty-eight years, and was succeeded by 
Frederick III., who took part in the wars 
against Louis XIV., and was promoted by 
being made into a king. 

The important, it cannot be called the 
interesting, part of the history of Branden- 
burgh, is the history of the gradual growth 
of the country, the principal steps in which 
were as follows: — The acquisition of Neu- 
mark, of West Preussen, of Pomerania; 
the acquisition of claims on Cleves, Jiilich, 
and Berg — the nucleus of modern Rhenish 
Prussia; and the acquisition of claims on 
Silesia. A few words on these points are 
@ necessary introduction to any account of 
Frederick II. himself. 

Neumark and West Preussen were ac- 
quired from the Knights of the Teutonic 
order. Neumark was bought and paid for 
by Joachim II. in 1455, when the order were 
in great distress on account of long and 
terrible wars, chiefly with Poland. . 

West Preussen fell to Brandenburgh in a 
more complicated way. Albert, the third 
Elector, had several sons; one of whom, 
also called Albert, was elected to be the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic order. He 
was born in 1490, elected to his office in 
1511, and became a Protestant in 1523. 
He and ‘the other Protestant members of 
the order possessed themselves of West 
Preussen, of whieh he became hereditar 
duke and they the hereditary nobility. He 
had a son, Albert Frederick, who succeeded 
him ; on whose death without male issue 
West Preussen fell to the Brandenburgh 
Electoral House. 

The claims to Jiilich, Berg, and the 
Duchy of Cleves arose through the same 
Albert Frederic. He married, in 1572, 
Maria Eleonora, the daughter of the Duke 
of Cleves, who died in 1592. The Duke of 
Cleves made a will, by which, after the 
death of his only son without issue, the 
duchies were to go to Maria Eleonora, with 
remainder to her daughters successively, if 
she had no sons. His own younger daugh- 
ters were excluded from the concession. 
The son did die without issue in 1609. 
Maria Eleonora had then already died, 
leaving several daughters,4one of whom had 
married the Elector, John Sigismund, and 
he claimed Cleves inher right. It was also 
claimed by the Prince of Pfalz-Neuburg, 
who was the son of the testator’s second 
daughter. The contentien between the ri- 
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vals ran so high that on one occasion the 
Elector slapped the Prince’s face. This in- 
sult, and the feelings which had produced 
it, had such an effect on Pfalz-Neuberg 
that he became a Roman Catholic, married 
the sister of the Elector of Bavaria, and 
was consequently backed by the Roman 
Catholic party in his claims. The Emperor 
seized Jiilich. The Dutch and Spanish 
troops, each on their own side, entered the 
territory, and the quarrel became one of 
the principal occasions of the Thirty Years’ 
War. After about half a century, namely 
in 1666, an arrangement was made by 
which the great Elector and Pfalz-Neuburg 
divided the territory between them, with 
an additional provision that on the failure 
of either family the other should succeed to 
its share. Under this limitation fresh ques- 
tions arose, and the matter was not finally 
settled till the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. 

The Silesian claims were a still more 
complicated affair. Various districts, Lieg- 
nitz, Brieg, and Wohlau, belonged to a cer- 
tain Duke of Liegnitz, who in the year 
1537 made what was called an Erbver- 
briiderung treaty with the Elector, Joachim 
Hi. The nature ofthis deed was that if the 
Liegnitz family became extinct, the Bran- 
denvurghs were to get Liegnitz, which in- 
cluded a great part of Silesia, and that if 
the Brandcnburghs became extinct then the 
Liegnitz tamily were to get the Bohemian 
fiefs of Brandenburgh. The States of Bohe- 
mia, at the orders of the King of Bohemia, 
alterrrards the Emperor Ferdinand, an- 
pulled this deed, but the Brandenburgh 
electors always denied their right to do so. 
In 1675 the last Duke of Liegnitz died, and 
the Emperor Ferdinand took and kept pos- 
session of the Duchies. 

Besids the duchy of Leignitz there was 
also a duchy of Jagerndorf in the same 
neighbourhood. This duchy originally be- 
longed to Vladislaus, the last king but one 
of Hungary and Bohemia. He sold it in 
1524, to the Margrave George, the second 
son of Albert, the third Elector. From the 
Margrave George it descended to his son 
George Frederic, and from George Frederic 
to the Elector Joachim Frederic, who, in 
1606, put into it his second son, Jobn 
George. John George took part with the 
Elector Palatine, King of Bohemia, and 
husband of Henrietta, the sister of Charles 
1., and both were put to the ban of the em- 

ire inthe year 1621. Shortly afterwards 
Sohn George died, and Ferdinand II. seized 
Jagerndorf, notwithstanding the fact that the 
late Duke’s relations had a right to it. Not- 
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withstanding all remonstrances he kept 
possession of it. 

The Brandenburg family had also claims 
under other Erbverbriiderungs on Pomer- 
rania, but all sorts of intricate disputes arose 
about it. In the Thirty Years’ War it was 
taken by the Imperialists, and afterwards 
retaken by the Swedes. Part of it was 
allotted to the Great Elector, at the peace 
of Westphalia, part was recaptured by the 
Great Elector from the Swedes in 1670, but 
had to be restored on the representations of 
Louis XIV. 

These, in a very few words, were the princi- 
pal points in the history of Brandenburg un- 
der the Hohenzollern Electors, and down to 
the time when the Electorate merged ina 
kingdom. When they became kings, the 
character of their history, internal and ex- 
ternal, did not much change. ‘The first 
king, Frederic I., was a man of rather weak 
character and very expensive tastes. He 
had his back half broken by an accident in 
his childhood, and the shock to his nerves 
had a very great effect on his whole charac- 
ter and career. The later part of' his life 
was made miserable, by an extremely ab- 
gurd marriage. He was succeeded by his 
son Frederick William, the father of Freder- 
ick the Great, and of him and his affairs 
Mr. Carlyle naturally has a great deal more 
to say than of his predecessors. He was in 
many ways highly remarkable, and Mr. 
Carlyle’s picture ot him and his doings isin 
some respects the most attractive part of 
the whole book. He is known to the world 
at large rather by those memoirs of his 
daughter, Wilhelmina the Margravine of 
Baireuth than by any thing else, and the 
kind of impression produced by her book 
may be inferred with considerable accuracy 
from Lord Jeftrey’s review of it. He repre- 
sents him as a strange, half mad, furious 
sort of person, whose fits of violence were 
the terror of his family, and indeed of the 
nation at large. The book, however, con- 
tains much more than this, which, with 
other matter, Mr. Carlyle combines into 
a most striking and almost attractive pic- 
ture. 

Frederic William, according to this view 
of him, which we believe is generally ac- 
cepted in Germany, was the founder of the 
prosperity and greatness of Prussia. ‘ His 
history,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘is one of econo- 
mics.’ There is a domestic chapter, too, 
which had a singularly important -bearing 
on Frederick IL’s affairs and prospects. 

Of'the economic history Mr. Carlyle gives 
us rather glimpses and specimens than any- 
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thing like a continuous statement. The 
short result of it is that guided partly by 
inclination, partly by that remarkable in- 
stinct towards the aggrandisement of his 
nation which is sometimes seen in princes, 
he aimed with considerable success at mak- 
ing Prussia the most thrifty, and, as Mr. 
Carlyle says, the most Spartan of nations. 
As soon as his father was dead he dismissed 
all the useless part of his court, and cut 
down the expense of it to about a fifth of 
its former extent. He applied himself, in 
all directions, to enforcing the strictest rules 
of government in every part of the country, 
and, in particular, he resolved, and carried 
out his resolution by the most rigorous and 
even harsh economy, that he would have as 
good an army as was to be had out of the 
national resources. By rigorous exertion, 
extreme economy, and an unsparing use of 
power, he gradually formed an army of eighty 
thousand men, who were better drilled and 
disciplined than any other troops in Europe. 
This he effected principally by the help of 
the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, the sovereign 
of a small principality on the frontier, who 
is one of the most characteristic figures in 
Mr. Carlyle’s whole book. He also gradu- 
ally amassed a considerable treasure by 
these means, and in short, in the course of 
his long reign, made himself one of the most 
powerful princes in Europe, the most pow- 
erful by far in proportion to the extent of 
his dominions. This rigour of temper, 
which greatly endears him to Mr. Carlyle, 
was sometimes pushed to the length of posi- 
tive tyranny and barbarity. For instance, 
he hung a certain nobleman of the name of 
Schlubhut for peculation, with little if any 
form of law, and in order to get Berlin 
built according to his own views he forced 
people to build houses there, whether they 
could afford it or not. He was a man of 
infinite grotesqueness of disposition, and of 
a great deal of strange humour and tender- 
ness. His well-kffewn regiment of giants is 
an illustration of the first characteristic, and 
many wonderful scenes reported by Mr. 
Carlyle between him and his son and his oth- 
er connexions and dependents of the other. 
His tobacco parliaments, or smoking privy 
councils, were, perhaps, the strangest of 
these. He and his ministers met of an even- 
ing, just like labouring men in a public 
house tap-room, smoked pipes, talked _poli- 
tics, and played practical jokes of the 
roughest kind on unfortunate butts, in a 
manner which was a spectacle to men and 
gods. 

The diplomatic external part of his life 


from 1718 to 1740, during which time he 
had but one war. This was in 1715, when 
he took Stralsund from Charles XII. He 
continually pressed for a settlement of his 
claims on Jiilich and Berg, which appeared 
likely to come into force under the settle- 
ment of 1666, on the failure then imminent 
of the Pfalz-Neuburg line. These claims, 
however, with all his diplomacy, were not 
settled either in his days or in his son’s. 
The most important and most intricate, 
however, of his foreign affairs arose out of 
his position as a member of the Empire, and 
had a very important a the history 
and prospects of his son. The history of 
this matter is related in the most minute de- 
tail, and at somewhat wearisome length by 
Mr. Carlyle, who contrives, however, in his 
peculiar way, to connect it with the gene- 
ral course of European history, so as to 
show the mutual relations of many transac- 
tions the bare names of which are all that 
the present generation, or at least the great- 
er part of them, can be said to remember. 
In a highly condensed shape the matter 
stands thus: — After the Treaty of Utrecht 
the Emperor Charles VI. became involved 
in a variety of intricate bickerings and in- 
trigues, which Mr. Carlyle calls his ‘ spec- 
tre-hunts.’ The most important of his ob- 
jects was to secure the succession to his do- 
minions to his daughter, Maria Theresa, in 
default of sons, by what was called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, a peculiarly solemn 
kind of instrument, which he tried to get ac- 
cepted and guaranteed by every court in 
Europe. Prince Eugene told him that a 
full treasury and an army of two hundred 
thousand men would be the only real 
guarantee, which Mr. Carlyle justly calls a 
piece of ‘insight.’ He preferred to do it 
by intrigue and diplomacy, the object of 
which was to make all sorts of powers un- 
dertake to promise to support his view 
when the case arose. Besides this, he would 
not give up his titular right to be King of 
Spain, which involved disputes with King 
Philip and his wife, Elizabeth Farnese. 
Elizabeth Farnese, on the other hand, was 
exceedingly anxious about appanages for 
her son Carlos, and was continually claim- 
ing the duchies of Parma and Placenza, 
amongst other things, for that object. These 
quarrels kept Europe, in a continuous dread 
of war, and produced all sorts of treaties, 
leagues, and devices for keeping the peace. 
In the course df these negotiations Eng- 
land, Prussia, and the other northern and 
Protestant powers were a good deal drawn 
together, and for various reasons it was 





was by no means remarkable. He reigned 


proposed that a double marriage should 
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take place between Frederick, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and the Princess Amelia ; 
and between Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and Wilhelmina Frederick William’s daugh- 
ter. The Austrian court was afraid that if 
these marriages took place England and 
Prussia would be too closely connected to 
suit the Austrian interests, and accordingly 
the Austrian agents, and especially one 
Seckendorf, secretly laboured to their ut- 
most to prevent it, and as a means to that 
end to promote discord between Frederick 
William and his son. They succeeded in 
their efforts, and produced quarrels between 
the father and the son, which all but ended 
fatally. Ultimately Frederick Wilham 
found out what their policy had been, and 
though the marriages were broken off and 
others substituted for them, he never for- 
gave the treatment he had received, and 
his son signally revenged it on the House of 
Austria. 

Short as it is, this is not a very defective 
account of the public events of the reign of 
Frederick William, who died in 1740, yet 
something more must be added as to his re- 
lations with his son. Frederick the Great 
was born on the 24th of January, 1712, 
and was educated under his father’s eye in 
a very rigid effective way: the scheme laid 
down for this purpose by the father is given 
at length by Mr. Carlyle, and appears to 
have been strictly carried out. 

A sort of time-table is also given accord- 
ing to which these lessons were to be taught ; 
very strict and grim it is, every hour of the 
day from six a. m. to five p. m. having its 
allotted task. As the Prince got older 
he was put into the Potsdam Guards or 

iants, but he did not grow in favour with 
os father as he grew in years. He was of 
rather delicate, and, as his father considered, 
effeminate ways. ‘ Conceive,’ says Mr. Car- 
lyle, ‘ a rugged, thick-sided Squire Western 
of supreme degree . . . and .that he pro- 
duces a son who takes into Voltairism, 
piping, fiddling and belles-lettres, with ap- 
parently a total contempt for Grumkow 
(one of the principal counsellors of Fred- 
erick William) and the giant regiment.’ 
There was a strong French element in 
young Frederick’s education, and, as far as 
manners went, the bent of his mind was in 
the same direction, though deep down, a 
more emphatically sturdy German never 
lived. The likeness, however, between the 
father and son was not apparent to either 
till near the end of the father’s life. The 
points of disagreement and want of sympa- 
thy produced great calamities to both, es- 
pecially when they were carefully irritated 
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by the Austrian agents, who wished to pre- 
vent the marriage for which the Crown 
Prince was anxious, and with the prospect 
of which his father tantalized him. The 
stages through which this diversity between 
the father and son went, are related b 
Mr. Carlyle at great length. Old Frede- 
rick William, who must have had a vein of 
something very like madness about him, at 
last, when the Crown Prince was about 
seventeen years of age, violently beat him 
with his stick more than once, and other- 
wise behaved to him and to his sister with 
the most outrageous cruelty. The final result 
is sufficiently well known. Young Frederick 
determined to run away from his father, and 
with the assistance of Lieutenant Katte ac- 
tually attempted to do so during a journey 
which they made with the King into the 
Empire. The scheme was discovered when 
at the point of execution, Katte was sen- 
tenced by court-martial to two years’ im- 
prisonment in a fortress, which sentence 
was extended by Frederick William to be- 
heading, which was executed accordingly. 
Frederick himself had a narrow escape from 
the same fate, on the ground that he was a 
colonel in. the service, and had meant to 
desert. He was kept a close prisoner from 
August to November, 1730, and for more 
than a year afterwards was kept under very 
rigid terms toa strict course of duty in the 
neighbourhood of Custrin, where he had to 
superintend certain royal domains, and to 
give an exceedingly strict account of him- 
self and of his way of employing his time. 
This penal period of his lite was gradual- 
ly closed by ‘the removal of the different 
restrictions under which he was placed, and 
at last, on the 12th of June, 1733, he was 
married to the Princess Elizabeth Christina, 
of Brunswick Bevern. His sister about 
the same time was married to the Mar- 
grave of Baireuth. Of his life after his 
marriage, and during the rest of his father’s 
reign, there is very littlgto be said. He 
got a sight of war at the siege of Philips- 
burg in July, 1734; at which he was present 
with the Prussian contingent, and where 
Marshal Berwick was killed, and Prince 
Eugene took the field for the last time. He 
afterwards had the revenues of one district 
of Prussia assigned to him for his mainte- 
nance, and lived there at a country house 
called Reinsberg, where he passed his time 
in literature. He corresponded, amongst 
other things, with Voltaire, and wrote his 
first book — Anti-Machiavel. He passed 


seven years quietly enough in this manner, 
until he himself became King on the death 
of his father, May 31st, 1740. Of the final 
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scene of old Frederick William’s Jife, Mr. 
Carlyle draws one of those pictures which 
no one but himself can draw. It is full of 
humour and pathos. One little touch is all 
that we can notice here. It is inimitable in 
its way. His chief preacher urged on the 
King very courageously and honestly his 
various duties, amongst others that of for- 

iveness of enemies. ‘ Well, I will. I do. 

ou, Feekin (his wife) write to your brother 
(untorgivablest of beings) after I am dead, 
that I forgave him, died in peace with him.’ 
Better her Majesty should write at once, 
suygests the preacher. ‘No, after I am 
dead — that will be safer.’ He was clearly 
afraid that his forgiveness might have been 
thrown away if he recovered. 

When Frederick II. succeeded to the 
crown, he began by a series of measures 
not very like those of his rigorous old fa- 
ther, and not particularly likely, one would 
suppose, to endear him to his biographer. 
He abolished legal torture and established 
general toleration, and tried to get about 
him a variety of French literary friends 
and associates. In other respects, however 
(except that he disbanded the Giants), he 
walked in his father’s footsteps and governed 
the country, and especially the army, pret- 
ty much for himself. The most important 
of his ministers were three clerks, for such 
was their real function rather than anything 
higher—Eichel, Scuhmacher, and Lauten- 
sack. ‘They lasted all his life,’ says Mr. 
Carlyle, ‘came punctually at four in the 
morniug in summer and five in winter,’ and 
did an imntense quantity of work in a most 
effective and perfectly obscure and silent 
manner. The very thought of such men 
must be like water in a thirsty land to Mr. 
Carlyle. - The history of Frederick’s reign 
forms four thick and wonderfully elaborate 
volumes, every line of which bears traces of 
an amount of patient labour which is hard- 
ly exemplified elsewhere. Its leading points, 
however, may, by altering the arrangement 
slightly, be indicated very shortly. They 
may be arranged under three heads :—1. 
Foreign se and war. 2. Domestic pol- 
icy. 3. Literature and friendship. 

In order to give a fair view of the nature 
and relations of Frederick’s foreign policy 
and wars, Mr. Carlyle gives in various 
places an outline of.the principal relations 
of all the European States to the two great 
wars in which Fréderick took part — the 
war of the Austrian Succession and the 
Seven Years’ War. The Emperor Charles 
VI. died on the 20th of October, 1740. 
Just a year before (19th October, 1739) 
England had declared war against Spain, 





greatly against the will of Walpole, who 
was forced into it by the popular indigna- 
tion roused by the way in which the 
Spaniards exercised their right of restrain- 
ing English commerce with South America. 
Mr. Carlyle always speaks of this quarrel 
as the ‘ ie Jenkins’s Ear Question,’ in 
reference to the well-known story of Cap- 
tain Jenkins, whose ear was cut off by the 
crew of a guarda-costa, on which occasion 
Jenkins ‘recommended, as he observed, 
‘his soul to God and his cause to his 
country.’ 

According to Mr. Carlyle, the English 
nation had a real ground of quarrel with 
Spain, though Burke, long afterwards, de- 
clared that none of the principal persons 
who brought it about, ‘ No, not one did in 
the least degree defend the measure.’ Mr. 
Carlyle’s view is, that by what he calls the 
oetne laws of fact and nature, the 
English had a right to trade with South 
America, notwithstanding all treaties to the 
contrary; and he appears to consider that 
by the same laws of fact and nature Eng- 
land had a right to possess and people the 
greater part, not to say the whole, of the 
North American continent. Without dis- 
cussing this view — which reminds us of 
the remark of a witty foreigner, that the 
English nation appeared to him conscien- 


tiously to believe that it had a moral right . 


to the whole world, including the moon — 
it will be enough to say that the English 
nation very decidedly meant to have as 
much liberty of trade, and as large a share 
of the North American continent, and 
most other places, as it could possibly get: 
that the French, and to some extent the 
Spaniards, had similar, though less energetic 
sentiments ; and that the collision of their 
respective views on this point had a very 
great effect on the politics of the world at 
large and those of Germany in particular, 
inasmuch as it disposed them to take dif- 
ferent sides in continental disputes, in 
order to damage each other’s power. Eng- 
land and France, besides this, had each a 
rivate and special bias of their own in re- 
fasion toGermany. As the King of Eng- 
land was Elector of Hanover, he was to 
some extent a German power, and he was 
the only sovereign who, being firm in his 
adhesion to the Pragmatic Sanction, kept 
his word likea man, and determined to 
support the claims of Maria Theresa to all 
lengths and at any risk. The French, on 
the other hand, had views of their own 
about Germany. Their notion was that it 
would be a good plan for them in particular, 
and for Europe in general; they undertook 
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the general superintendence and regulation 
of Germany, and divided it symmetrically 
according to their own views. When the 
death of Charles VI. made necessary the 
election of a new emperor, they did inter- 
fere in a very emphatic manner, and with 
very remarkable designs. Such was the 

osition of the principal powers which were 
interested in German affairs at the time of 
the Emperor’s death. 

Frederick I1.’s own notions on the subject 
were at once more direct and more limited. 
It appeared to him that the death of the 
Emperor, and the difficulties to which it 
would give rise, afforded an excellent op- 
portunity for the vindication of his claims 
on Silesia, the nature of which we have 
already stated. He acted with wonderful 
secresy, expedition, and resolution upon this 
view of the case. The news of the Em- 
peror’s death reached Berlin on the 25th of 
October. On the 13th of December 
Frederick marched upon Silesia, and as the 
Austrians were altogether unprepared and 
taken by surprise, overran the province, 
took, Breslau, the capital, on the 2nd of 
January, took various strong places, and 
defeated an Austrian army under Neipperg 
at Mollwitz, some way to the south of 
Breslau, on the 10th of April, 1741. 

This defeat brought the difliculties of 
Austria to a crisis. The election of the 
Emperor was coming on. Marshal Belle- 
isle and the French were intriguing (as 
it afterwards appeared with success) against 
the election of the Grand Duke Franz, 
Maria Theresa’s husband. The powers 
which had accepted the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, all (with the exception of George II.) | 
repudiated it, and many of them claimed | 
succession adversedly to Maria Theresa. 
Frederick II. offered to support it, and to 





support the election of the Archduke 
Francis as emperor if his Silesian claims 
were settled. He added that Prussia had 
never assented to it at all except on on. | 
dition that the Emperor Charles VI. would 
settle the Prussian claims on Berg and | 
Jiilich, which he had never done. Under } 
these circumstances, both the English on | 
the ove hand, and the French on the other, | 
tried to make treaties wich Frederick. ‘The 
English object was to get his support for 
the Pragmatic Sanction; the French object, 
tv get his support for the schemes of Be le- 
isle. The different negotiators bid against 
each other for some time; bus at last 
Frederick signed a treaty with France | 
(5th of June, 1741), the terms of which are 
still indefinite in the extreme. . The French 








guaranteed Lower Silesia and Breslau to Fre- | 








derick. What consideration Frederick was 
to givein return appears altogether vague. 
This treaty was kept profoundly secret at 
the time, and the negotiations between 
Frederick and the Austrians, through Eng- 
lish agents, continued for several months in 
ignorance of it. Military operations in the 
meantime proceeded. The French marched 
an army under Maillebois in the direction 
of Hanover, and the Bavarians threatened 
Austria itself. Under these circumstances 
a secret arrangement was at last made at 
Klein-Schellendorf, on the 9th of October, 
1741, that the Austrian forces should be al- 
lowed to retire from Silesia towards Mo- 
ravia unmolested, and that Lower Silesia 
should be ceded to Frederick, and that in 
particular he should take Neisse by a sham 
siege. The effect of this,no doubt, was to 
throw the French over, and probably few 
persons will think Mr. Carlyle too severe in 
observing: ‘Magnanimous I can by no 
means call Frederick to his allies, nor even 
superstitiously veracious in this business, 
but he thoroughly understands, he alone, 
what just thing he wants out of it.’ 
Whether Frederick cared much about the 
adjective which we have underlined may be 
questionable. Whether he did or not, the 
rest of the sentence is undeniably true, and 
it is useless to haggle over trifles. 

On the 24th of January, 1742, the Elee- 
tor of Bavaria was, under French auspices, 
elected emperor, but his prospects against 
Austria were hardly so good as they had 
been. The French had advanced towards 
Vienna, but had had to retreat, and the 
called on Frederick, in virtue of his Frene 
treaty, and as a proof of the falsehood of the 
Austrian assertion that he had made a 
treaty with them (as he had), to create a 
diversion in their favour. He advanced 
into Moravia for that, amongst other pur- 
poses, in February, 1742, and after passing 
some time in various maneuvres and en- 
campments there, fought a fierce and not 
very decisive battle with the Austrians at 
Chotusitz, which, however, he was on the 
whole entitled to consider as a victory. 
The result, however, of this battle and of 
the discovery by Frederick of certain 
double dealing on bebalf of the French 
towards 4im—the counterpart of his be- 
haviour towards them — was that a_ public 
and final treaty was made at Breslau, dated 
on the 11th of July, by which Silesia was 
conclusively ceded to him in full satisfaction 
of ajl bis claims. 

After this peace the Austrian and French 
quarrel still remained outstanding: and 
principally by the help of English subsidies, 
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and to some extent by the help of English 
and Hanoverian troops, the Austrians gain- 
ed considerable advantages. At last the 
English and Hanoverians, who had advan- 
ced to the southwards in rather a purposeless 
way, were intercepted on their retreat by 
the French at Dettingen. They contrived 
to defeat the French (27th of June, 1743). 
The defeat, though considerable in itself, did 
not produce very much effect. The Austrian 
fortunes, however, continued to improve, 
though for some time the English were of 
very little use to them, except by money. 
The Bavarians and French were driven 
back, till at last, in the summer of 1744, 
they were driven across the Rhine by Prince 
Charles, Maria Theresa’s brother-in-law. 
Louis XV. just at this time (August 8) fell 
ill at Metz, and was supposed to be dying, 
and there really was serious danger of an 
invasion of France on agreat scale. It was 
rescued from that danger by Frederick, 
whose behavior on the occasion it is difficult 
to reconcile with any other notion of ve- 
racity than that of knowing what he wanted 
and trying to get it. He declared that he 
wished to restore peace to the Empire and 
to Europe, that the way in which the Em- 
peror was treated by Austria was not to be 
endured, and that he accordingly must in- 
terfere. He had been trying since the 
peace of Breslau to procure a unign of in- 
dependent German powers and other means 
to accomplish this purpose, but without ef- 
fect. He had, however, bargained with 
Louis XV. that he was to have a large 
share of Bohemia as the payment for his 
assistance. He accordingly set out unex- 
pectedly on the 13th of August, and by the 
13th of September had taken Prague. This 
brought back Prince Charles from his 
French invasion at once. He recrossed the 
Rhine on the 23rd of August, and marched 
against Frederick, whilst the French pre- 

ared to strengthen their own frontier, leav- 
ing Frederick to shift for himself. Between 
Prince Charles and Marshal Traun, a very 
skilful old soldier, Frederick was driven 
back beyond the Elbe and had to give up 
Prague. Indeed, Silesia was invaded by 
the Austrians in the winter of 1744-5, 
though they were defeated by the old Des- 
saner. 

On the 20th of January, 1745, Charles 
Albert, the Bavarian Emperor, died, after 
a nominal reign of three years all but four 
days; and just a month before (20th of 
December, 1744) Marshal Belleisle was 
taken prisoner by a curious accident as he 
happened in some of his journeys to pass 
over a little extra-parochial portion of 
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Hanoverian territory, and was forwarded 
to England, and there confined in a sort of 
hospitable captivity at Windsor Castle, till 
the following August. These two events 
produced various complications in German 
politics, as they made it necessary to choose 
a new emperor, and disarranged all those 
French schemes which had exercised so 
much influence over German affairs. In- 
stead of invading Germany, the French in 
the course of this summer invaded the 
Netherlands, besieged Tournay, and being 
attacked by the English under the Duke of 
Cumberland, won the battle of Fontenoy 
on the 11th of May, after being within a 
hair’s breadth of losing it. The death of 
the Emperor Charles Albert led to the elec- 
tion of the Archduke Francis, Maria The- 
resa’s husband (13th of September), and in 
the meantime deprived Frederick of what- 
ever advantage he could get from the ex- 
cuse which he had urged for his advance 
into Bohemia. 

The Austrians passed the greater part of 
this year in invading Silesia, with the assist- 
ance of the Saxons, whom they had induced 
to join them against Frederick; but they 
met with wonderfully bad fortune. Frede- 
rick, having ensnared them into advancing, 
defeated them at Hohenfriedberg (4th of 
June), and he followed them into Bohemia, 
where, after various enampments and ma- 
neuvres, he again defeated them at Sohr 
(September 30th). Prince Charles, how- 
ever, was not easily discouraged. He made 
an effort, while pretending to go into win- 
ter quarters, to march into Brandenburgh 
and upon Berlin itself. Frederick, however, 
contrived to disconcert all his schemes by a 
well-managed attack at a place called Hen- - 
nersdorf (20th of November), where, hav- 
ing information as to his tactics, he sur- 
prised his army on the march and succeeded 
m cutting it in two. The Saxons, who 
were to have supported this attempt, with 
the assistance of an Austrian division, by 
an advance in a different line towards the 
same point, were defeated on the 15th of 
December at Kesslelsdorf, by the old Dessa- 
ner, who died of a paralytic stroke two 
years afterwards. This was the end of the 
war of the Austrian succession so far as 
Prussia was concerned. It left m itters very 
muchas they were at the Treaty of Bres- 
lau. Austria got nothing. Silesia remained 
to Prussia. The peace was concluded at 
the end of 1745, by the Treaty of Dresden. 

Ten years of peace followed, but the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63) was substan- 
tially nothing more than a second edition 
of the Silesian wars, the parts taken by the 
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other actors being curiously inverted. 
Maria Theresa found herself quite unable to 
acquiese in the loss of Silesia, and entered, 
about the year 1752, if not earlier, into 
secret negotiations with Saxony and Russia, 
with a view to the arrangement of a scheme 
for picking a quarrel wi Prussia and par- 
titioning it afterwards. This was a renewal 
of an earlier scheme for the same purpose, 
contained in a treaty of Warsaw made be- 
tween Maria Theresa and Poland in 1745. 
Frederick and his minister, Winterfeld, 
came to the knowledge of this scheme by 
bribing certain clerks in the Dresden offices, 
who sent them copies of the despatches 
which related to it. The Czarina was to 
to some extent disposed to enter into the 
alliance by Frederick’s sarcasms against her, 
and was enabled by a fortunate accident to 
make her preparations without exciting 
much suspicion. The quarrels between 
France and England about the limits of 
their respective dominions in America ap- 
peared to supply a favourable. opportunity 
for the execution of their plans. The Eng- 
lish, according to their custom at that time, 
began operations by looking out. for conti- 
nental allies, who were to be secured by the 
payment of subsidies, but Maria Theresa 
refused to join against France. The Rus- 
sians agreed to let out fifty-five thousand 
men for - purpose that might be required, 
at a very low rate, and actually got them 
on foot and posted them in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the eastern frontier of 
Prussia. This piece of good fortune, how- 
ever, was counterbalanced, for Frederick 
managed to conclude with George IL. a 
convention by which each party agreed to 

arantee Germany from invasion by any 
oreign power. The consideration to George 
Il. for that course was that it would pro- 
tect Hanover, which would otherwise be 
open to the French. On the other side, 

aria Theresa condescended to court the 
Marquise de Pompadour, whom, also, Fred- 
erick had offended by expressing his opinion 
of her in a pungent manner, and by these 
and other means she secured the assistance 
of France. The alliances were thus the re- 
verse of what they had been in the earlier 
Silesian wars. England supported Prussia 
instead of Austria and the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. France supported Austria instead of 
Prussia and Bavaria. 

Having paid the greatest attention to his 
army throughout the ten years’ peace, and 
being in a state of high preparation, Freder- 
ick thought he had better attack his ene- 
mies instead of waiting to be attacked by 
them. Accordingly, having instructed his 
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ambassador at Vienna to demand an expla- 
nation of certain warlike preparations of 
Maria Theresa’s, and an answer having 
been refused, he marched into Saxony on 
the 20th August, 1756, overran the greater 
part of the country, and blockaded the 
small Saxon army in Pirna. The Austri- 
ans attempted to relieve them, but were de- 
feated at Lobositz (5th October, 1756). 
The Saxons then attempted, under circum- 
stances of extreme hardship and difficulty, 
to break out; in this they failed to effect, 
and were forced to capitulate. Frederick 
compelled the bulk of the private troops 
to enter his service, and took possession of 
the whole of the resources of the country 
for warlike purposes. 

This was a prosperous beginning of the 
war, but it was more than balanced by 
other events. Frederick was put to the 
ban of the empire, which involved the rais- 
ing against him of an army composed of 
contingents from all the German States, 
and France took the field with nearly one 
hundred thousand men. Frederick felt 
that he was in extreme danger, and before 
the opening of the campaign of 1757, left 
directions as to what was to be done in case 
of his own death or capture. A fac-simile 
of the letter containing them is given b 
Mr. Carlyle, and a remarkable document it 
is. There was great need for it, for when 
the campaign opened in April or May, 
Prussia was invaded in four separate direc- 
tions by the Russians, the Austrians, the 
French, and the Swedes (whose operations 
throughout the war were contemptible and 
not worth more than bare mention), be- 
sides which, the army of the Empire was in 

reparation. Frederick took the offensive 
“ marching upon Prague. Prince Charles 
was encamped in a strong position near the 
town, and a desperate battle took place 
(6th May) between him and the Prussians, 
in which, after a loss of twelve thousand 
five hundred Prussians and thirteen thou- 
sand three hundred Austrians, the Austri- 
ans were defeated, and had more than one 
narrow escape from being destroyed. They 
did, however, escape destruction, and man- 
aged even to keep possession of Prague, 
though it was fiercely besieged and bom- 
barded by Frederick. Marshal Daun ad- 
vanced to relieve the town, and Frederick 
set out to fight him. They fought at Kolin 
on the 18th of June. The Prussians, who 
were greatly out-numbered, lost the battle 
and a third of their army. One result of 
this was that Prague was relieved. During 
the whole of the summer and autumn Fre- 
derick remained in a state of the greatest 
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difficulty and oe ape The English 
army under the 
managed, as usual, with extreme imbecility. 
The French, under Soubise, and the Impe- 
rial army were mustering. The Austrians 
were in great strength and occupied im- 
regnable positions, and Frederick wan- 
me about in various directions, wond er- 
ing, apparently, which of his numerous ene- 
mies was to overwhelm him. The most 
fortunate circumstance for him at this time 
was the accession of Pitt to power in Eng- 
land, and his determination to ‘conquer 
America in Germany.’ This, however, was 
rather a fortunate symptom than an actual 
change for the better. The immediate 
prospects were still very black. In the 
midst of his despondency, however, his for- 
tune took a marvellous turn. On the 5th 
November, as the French and Imperial ar- 
my, under Soubise, was advancing in the 
direction of Leipsic, he skilfully fell upon it 
at Rossbach, at an opportune moment, and 
utterly routed the whole army with a loss of 
eight thousand men, prisoners included, in 
twenty-five minutes, at the expense of one 
hundred and sixty-five Prussians killed and 
three hundred and seventy-six wounded. 
He then marched across the country to 
Silesia, and at Leuthen, near Breslau, in- 
flicted an even more severe defeat, though 
it was better contested, upon the Austrians 
who, however, were two to one in number. 
These victories had given Frederick re- 
lief; but he was fearfully overmatched — as 
much as the Southerners in the late civil 
war. He passed the winter of 1757-8 at 
Breslau, and in the spring besieged Olmutz 
unsuccessfully ; but in the late summer he 
was called out to meet an enemy almost 
more dangerous than any he had yet en- 
countered. This was ‘Marshal Fermor, 
who had entered Prussia at the north-east 
corner with a large army of Russians. 
They met at Zorntort (12th of August), 
near Custrin, And a little to the north of 
Frankfort on Oder. ‘It was the bloodiest 
battle of the Seven-Years’ War. One of 
the most furious ever fought.’ Frederick 
got the best of it; but the battle was not 
very decisive though horribly bloody ; still 
it checked the Russian invasion. From 
Zorndorf, Frederick speedily returned 
again to the Silesian corner of his domin- 
ions, where on the 14th of October, he was 
surprised by the Austrians near Hochkirch, 
where he was forced to retreat with a loss 
of about eight thousand men, Marshal Keith 
for one, and one hundred and one guns. 
Frederick’s position had now become 
critical in the extreme. There was anoth- 
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er Russian invasion in 1759 in the same di 
rection as the one in the preceding year. 
The Russians gained a victory at Zullichau 
over Wedell on the 23rd of July, and on 
the 13th of August they gained a far more 
important victory, inflicting, indeed, on 
Frederick himself far the most severe de- 
feat that he ever sustained. This occurred 
in the terrible battle of Kunersdorf, in 
which the Prussian army was half destroyed 
and for the moment almost entirely dis- 
ges Frederick made up his mind to 
ill himself, and handed over the army to 
General“Von Finck. By degrees, however, 
he slightly recovered himself. The Russian 
army was greatly crippled and did not 
know how to use its victory. They did not 
advance on Berlin, but gradually drew off 
to the eastward. ‘Terrible misfortunes hap- 
pened in another quarter. Dresden was 
taken by the Austrians early in September, 
and on the 21st of November a division un- 
der General Finck was forced, after much 
severe handling, to capitulate to the Aus- 
trians at Maxen, the loss to Frederick be- 
ing about twelve thousand men. 
he fifth campaign in 1760 was in Low- 
er Silesia, and Frederick attempted to re- 
take Dresden, but failed, and was exposed 
to terrible danger from the superior forces 
opposed to him. Being, however, surround- 
ed on all sides, he was attacked by the Aus- 
trians at Liegnitz, but repulsed and broke 
through them, gaining a remarkable and 
unexpected victory. The Russians were in 
the main very inactive this year, though 
they made a flying expedition as far as Ber- 
lin, and laid it under contribution, but were 
unable to hold it. The great event of the 
year, however, was the battle of Torgan on 
the Elbe, on the 8rd of November, some 
way north of Dresden. The battle was 
fought in the afternoon, and at night Frede- 
rick gained a decided victory. This was 
the last great battle of the war, which was 
crippled by the defection of Russia from 
the alliance at the beginning of 1762. This 
was caused by the death of the Czarina 
Elizabeth, and the accession of Peter IIL., 
who was a devoted admirer of Frederick 
Peter was deposed and murdered by the 9th 
of July, but the Empress Catherine, who 
succeeded him, was not unfriendly to Fre- 
derick, and left Maria Theresa to fizht out 
her battle with him alone. The ultimate 
result was the Peace of Hubertsberg, which 
was made in February, 1763, and as be- - 
tween Austria and Prussia left matters just 
where they were at the beginning of the 
war. 


From 1763 to 1786, Frederick had no 
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more wars worth particular mention. The 
only great political event in which he took 
a leading part was the partition of Poland. 
Of this transaction Mr. Carlyle says little 
that adds much to the common stock of 
knowledge on the subject. That Poland 
was so governed as to be a dangerous nui- 
sance to all its neighbours is indisputably 
true; that it was partitioned without any 
regard to anything except the aggrandise- 
ment of the partitioning powers, is no less 
true. The result appears to be that little 
sympathy is due to either party. If an 
habitual drunkard continually disturbs his 
neighbours, and if they, having certainly no 
other remedy, knock him on the head and 
divide his property, the general verdict of 
mankind would perhaps be, you are great 
rogues; but he brought it on himself. And 
something like this appears to be the true 
view of the partition of Poland, though 
after all the whole matter is exceedingly > 
scure, and little authentic information is to 
be had about it. 

Such is the outline of Frederick’s trans- 
actions as a soldier. As an administrator, 
we have rather glimpses of his doings than 
a detailed account of them. His military 
administration was very effective, but des- 
perately harsh. His army was recruited to 
a great extent by crimps, who procured 
recruits from every part of Europe by 
enormous lying and frauds of the most 
monstrous kind. It was recruited in part 
by a rigorous conscription over every part 
of the Prussian dominions, and also over 
Saxony. Mr. Carlyle himself finds it dif- 
ficult to say where the money came from. 
The explanation appears to be that so long 
as there is food, clothing, and ammunition 
in the country, and so long as an army can 
take what it wants, there is no great oc- 
casion for money. The misery of war is 
dreadfully intensified by such a process ; 
but so long as there is food to take, there 
is no limit to the extent to which warfare 
may go. j 

As to Frederick’s pacific administration, 
his great feats were his Code, and the dif- 
ferent enterprises which he promoted and 
carried out in various parts of his dominions. 
Mr. Carlyle gives us very little special in- 
formation about them, and it must be owned 
that if he had bestowed more of his time 
and trouble on these points, and troubled 
himself and his readers less about tactics, 
with which he fills many hundred pages, 
his book would have been a good deal im- 
proved. Perhaps, however, the materials 
were wanting. It is pretty safe to assume 
that the system of administration was as 





vigorous, as harsh, and as peremptory ag 
the other part of Frederick's mae, Aad 
Such specimens as we do get are not very 
favourable. He introduced, for instance, a 
system of collecting taxes which appears to 
have given immense offence, and to have 
been abolished after his death. He inter- 
meddled in every sort of private affair, and 
managed nearly all the business of the 
kingdom personally. Here and there, of 
course, such a system produced picturesque 
instances of fair dealing, but that it was 
generally beneficial is quite another propo- 
sition, and one of which we have no evi- 
dence at all. On at least one famous 
occasion he chose to interfere personally 
with the ordinary course of civil justice, by 
reversing the decision of a court of justice 
about a watercourse. Mr. Carlyle tells the 
whole story with his usual elaborate care- 
fulness and good faith. He would obviously 
like to say that Frederick was right, and 
asserted the eternal laws of nature and fact. 
He cannot, however, conscientiously say 
so; heis obliged to own that the matter 
after all was extremely doubtful, and it is 
obvious enough that unless the interference 
was absolutely necessary it was an immense 
evil. 

A much larger and fuller part of the 
book is devoted to an account of Frederick’s 
personal friendships, especially of his long 
and strange relations with Voltaire. So 
full, indeed, is Mr. Carlyle on this topic that 
he has almost interwoven a life of Voltaire 
with his life of Frederick. It forms a 
marvellously entertaining underplot to the 
history, and gives a more vivid notion of 
Voltaire’s character and career than is to 
be found elsewhere in English literature. 
Thé merit of the story, however, depends 
principally on tlie way in which it is told, 
and on the endless variety of anecdotes 
with which it. is illustrated. Any sort of 
condensation of it, even if space were not 
wanting, would be tedious. . 

We feel that the short sketch which we 
have thus given of Mr. Carlyle’s most elabo- 
rate work conveys no notion at all of its 
real character, though it contains the main 
points of the history itself, The six thick 
volumes are an immense repertory, in which 
something is to be found about nearly every 
important event in European history which 
was in any way whatever connected with 
Prussia or with Frederick. It also con- 
tains a number of detached anecdotes and 

ersonal histories so elaborate, so authentic, 
in some instances so inconceivably pictur- 
esque and vivid, that wherever the book is 
opened it has all the interest of a novel. 
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Voltaire and his divine Emilie ; his quar- 
rels with Maupertuis ; his extremely disre- 
putable and dirty quarrel with the Jew 
stock-jobber, Hirsch; his quarrel with the 
King of Prussia; his way of living in his 
old age; are all brought before us with in- 
imitable vivacity, and throw more light on 
the character of the man than anything 
else written in English. He, however, is 
only one of many figures introduced into 
the book. There are excellent sketches 
of George II., the Duke of Cumberland, 
Chatham, Wolfe, Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, Prince Henri of Prussia, Belle- 
isle, and innumerable others. We have, 
besides, incidental accounts of the principal 
English naval expeditions of the eighteenth 
century, of the exploits of Vernon and An- 
son, of the siege of Minorca, of Braddock’s 
expedition and defeat, and of the other 
wars between the French and English 
colonies in America. This includes an 
excellent account of the taking of Quebec, 
with portraits of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
Every one of these incidents is told with a 
degree of skill which no other man could, 
and of care which hardly any other man 
would have expended on it all. Such a 
union of the special gifts of Dryasdust and 
Walter Scott, with a depth of thought and 
feeling to which hardly any antiquary or 
novelist can pretend, has never before been 
produced in our country. Whatever else 
the book may be, it is a monument of its 
author’s genius, which will at all events 
effectually preserve his memory in the 
world. 

The fault of the work appears to us to 
lie in the selection of its subject. When 
allis said and done, it is difficult *to care 
much about Frederick or his doings. His 





history is very curious and highly interest- 
ing, and it is impossible not to sympathise 
with a man who so thoroughly knew what 
he wanted, and who got it after such des- 
perate struggles. He did get Silesia, and 
he had probably about as much right to it 
as Maria Theresa. The population, appar- 
ently, rather preferred him to her; but the 
question of right depends on the question 
whether the States of Bohemia in the year 
1544 had or had not a right to annul the 
Erbverbriiderung made by the Duke of 
Liegnitz, and whether the Emperor Fer- 
dinand had a right to confiscate Jagerndorf. 
Frederick’s claim dated from 1624 as to 
Jagerndorf, and from 1675 as to Liegnitz 
and Brieg; but it seems to have been the 
way of the German Empire to keep such 
clams alive and to wrangle, and finaily 
fight over them as was done only two years 
a“ in the instance of the lovely Schleswig- 

olstein controversy. What the laws of 
eternal fact and nature and of everlasting 
justice may be as to the power of the States 
of Bohemia over Erbverbriiderungs, ap- 

ears to us a question as difficult as it is un- 
interesting; nor can we get beyond the 
assertion that Frederick, knowing his own 
mind and watching his opportunity, and 
having extraordinary good fortune, got 
what he wanted. Something may be said 
for his first war, and the last he could not 
help; but the second war appears to us a 
mere undisguised piece of rapacity, an at- 
tempt to get a slice of Bohemia to which he 
did not even allege that he had any sort of 
claim. It is difficult to make this square 
with fact and nature, as Mr. Carlyle uses 
the words. The attempt certainly was a 
fact, and it probably appeared to Frederick 
very natural, 





An Australian paper says : — “ The desire of 
the Chinese to adopt European children appears 
to beso strong as to lead them in some in- 
stances to break the law. Recently a China- 
man was arrested upon the criminal charge of 
stealing a child. The accused states that he 
has had the child in his possession for some 
time, and we can only say that it looks as if it 


had been well cared for. In connection with 
this we may state that the Chinese have a great 
inclination to adopt European male children to 
whom their cast of countenance may be pleas- 
ing. Instanecs are under our own knowledge 
where the Celestial has offered 2 good round 
sum in exchange for a child to whom he had 
taken a liking.” 
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PART II— CHAPTER VI. 


EVERYTHING went on well enough at 
the station for some time after the great oc- 
currence which counted for so much in Mrs. 
Ochterlony’s life; and the Major was very 
peaceable, for him, and nothing but trifling 
matters being in his way to move him, had 
fewer fidgets than usual. To be sure he 
was put out now and then by something 
the Colonel said or did, or by Hesketh’s 
well-off-ness, which had come to the length 
of a moral peculiarity, and was trying to a 
man; but these little disturbances fizzed 
themselves out, and got done with without 
troubling anybody much. There wasa lull, 
and most people were surprised at it, and 
disposed to think that. something must be 
the matter with the Major; but there was 
nothing the matter. Probably it occurred 
to him now and then that his last great fid- 
get had rather gone a too far — but this 
is mere conjecture, for he certainly never 
said so. And then, after a while, he began 
to play, as it were, with the next grand ob- 
ject of uneasiness which was to distract his 
existence. This was the sending “ home” 
of little Hugh. It was not that he did not 
feel to the utmost the blank this event 
would cause in the house, and the’ dreadful 
tug at his heart, and the difference it would 
make to Mary. But at the same time it was 
a thing that had to be done, and Major 
Ochterlony hoped his feelings would never 
make him fail in his duty. “He used to feel 
Hugh’s head if it was hot, and look at his 
tongue at all sorts of untimely moments, 
which Mary knew meant nothing, but yet 
which made her thrill and tremble to her 
heart; and then he would shake his own 
head, and look sad. “I would give him a 
little quinine, my dear,” he would say ; and 
then Mary, out of her very alarm and pain, 
would turn upon him. 

“ Why should I give him quinine? It is 
time enough when he shows signs of want- 
ing it. The child is quite well, Hugh.” 
But there was a certain quiver in Mrs. Och- 
terlony’s voice which the Major could not 
and did not mistake. 

“Oh yes, he is quite well,” he would 
reply ; “ come and let me feel if you have 
any flesh on your bones, old fellow. He is 
awfully thin, Mary. I don’t think he 
would weigh half so much as he did a year 
ago if you were totry. I don’t want to alarm 
you, my dear; but we must do it sooner or 

ater, and in a thing that is so important 
for the child, we must not think of our- 
selves,” said Major Ochterlony ; and then 
again he laid his hand with that doubting, 





experimenting look upon his boy’s brow, to 
feel “if there was any fever,” as he said. 

“He is quite well,” said Mary, who felt 
as if she were going distracted while this 
pantomime went on. “ You do frighten me, 
though you don’t mean it ; but I know he ig 
quite well.” . 

“Oh yes,” said Major Ochterlony, with 
a sigh ; and he kissed his little boy solemnly, 
and set him down as if things were in a 
very bad way; “he is quite well. But I 
have seen when five or six hours have 
changed all that,” he added with a still 
more profound sigh, and got up as if he 
could not bear further consideration of the 
subject, and went out and strolled into some- 
body’s quarters, where Mary did not see 
how lighthearted he was half an hour 
after, quite naturally, because he had poured 
out his uneasiness, and a little more, and 
got quite rid of it, leaving her with the ar- 
row sticking in her heart. No wonder that 
Mrs. Kirkman, who camein as the Major 
went out, said that even a very experienced 
Christian would bave found it trying. As 
for Mary, when she woke up in the middle 
of the night, which little peevish Wilfrid 
gave her plenty of occasion to do, she used 
to steal off as soon as she had quieted that 
baby-tyrant, and look at her eldest boy in his 
little bed, and put her soft hand on his head, 
and stoop over him to listen to his breath- 
ing. And sometimes she persuaded herself 
that his forehead was hot, which it was quite 
likely to be, and got no more sleep that 
night ; though as for the Major he was a 
capital sleeper. And then somehow it was 
not so easy as 1t had been to conclude that 
it was only his way; for after his way had 
once brought about such consequences as in 
that re-marriage which Mary felt a positive 
physical paimin remembering, it was no 
longer to bé taken lightly. The conse- 
quence was, that Mrs. Ochterlony wound 
herself up and summoned all her courage 
and wrote to Aunt Agatha, though she 
thought it best, until she had an answer, to 
say nothing about it; and she began to look 
over all little Hugh’s wardrobe, to make 
and mend and consider within herself what 
warm things she could get him for the ter- 
mination of that inevitable voyage, and to 
think what might happen betore she had 
these little things of his in her care again 
— how they would wear out and be replen- 
ished and his mother have no hand in it — 
and how he would get on without her. She 
used to make pictures of the little forlorn 
fellow on shipboard, and how he would cry 
himself to sleep, till the tears came drop- 
ping on her needle and rusted it ; and then 
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would try to think how good Aunt Agatha 
would be to him, but was not to say com- 
forted by that — not so much as she ought to 
have been. There was nothing in the least 
remarkable in all this, but only what a great 
many people have to go through, and what 
Mrs. Ochterlony no doubt would go through 
with courage when the inevitable moment 
came. It was the looking forward to and 
rehearsing it, and the Major’s awful sug- 

estions, and the constant dread of feeling 
little Hugh’s head hot or his tongue white, 
and thin nz it was her fault —this was 
what made it so hard upon Mary ; though 
Major Ochterlony never meant to alarm her, 
as anybody might see. 

“T think he should certainly go home,” 
Mrs. Kirkman said. “ It is a trial, but it is 
one of the trials that will work for good. I 
don’t like to blame you, Mary, but I have 
always thought your children were a temp- 
tation to you; oh, take care !— if you were 
to make idols of them” — 

“IT don’t make idols of them,” said Mrs. 
Ochterlony, hastily; and then she added, 
with an effort of self-control which stopped 
even the rising colour on her cheek, “ You 
know I don’t agree with you about these 
things.” She did not agree with Mrs. 
Kirkman; and yet to tell the truth, where 
so much is concerned, it is a little hard for 
a woman not to stop short, however con- 
vinced she may be, and think that, after all, 
the opinion which would make an end of 
her best hopes and her surest confidence 
may be true. 

“I know you don’t agree with me,” said 
the Colonet’s wife, sitting down with a sigh. 
“Oh, Mary, if you only knew how much I 
would give to see you taking these things to 
heart —to see you not almost, but alto- 
gether such as I am,” she added, with sol- 
emn pathos. “If you would but remember 
that these blessings are only lent us — that 
we don’t know what day or hour they may 
be taken back again” — 

All this Mary listened to with a rising of 
nature in her heart against it, and yet with 
that wavering behind, — What if it might 
be true? 

“ Don’t speak to me so,” she said. “ You 
always make me think that something is 
going to happen. As if God grudged us our 
little happiness. Don’t talk of lending and 
taking back again. If He isnot a cheerful 
giver, who can be?” For she was carried 
away by her feelings, and was not quite 
sure what she was saying — and at the same 
time, it comes so much easier to human na- 
ture to think that God grudges and takes 
back again, and is not a cheerful giver. As 





for Mrs. Kirkman, she thought it sinful so 
much as to imagine anything of the kind. 

“Tt grieves me to hear you speak in that 
loose sort of latitudinarian way,” she said; 
‘‘oh, my dear Mary, if you could only see 
how much need you have to be brought low. 
When one cross is not enough, another 
comes — and I feel that you are not going 
to be let alone. This trial, if you take it in 
a right spirit, may have the most blessed 
consequences. It must be to keep you from 
making an idol of him, my dear — for if he 
takes up your heart from better things” — 

What could Mary say? She stopped in 
her work to give her hands an impatient 
wring together, by way of expressing some- 
how in secret to herself the impatience with 
which she listened. Yet, perhaps, after all, 
it might be true. Perhaps God was not 
such a Father as He, the supreme and all- 
loving, whom her own motherhood shadowed 
forth in Mary’s heart, but such a one: as 
those old pedant fathers, who took away 
pleasures and reclaimed gifts, for discipline’s 
sake. Perhaps — for when a heart has every- 
thing most dear to it at stake, it has such a 
miserable inclination to believe the worst of 
Him who leaves his explanation to the end, 
— Mary thought perhaps it might be true, 
and that God her Father might be lying in 
wait for her somewhere to crush her to the 
ground for having too much pleasure in his 
gift, — which was the state of mind which 
her friend, who was at the bottom of her 
heart a good woman, would have liked to 
bring about. 

“T think it is simply because we are in 
India,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, recovering 
herself; “ it is one of the conditions of our 
lot. It isa very hard condition, but of 
course we have to bear it. I think, for m 
part, that God, instead of doing it to mas 
me, is sorry for me, and that He would 
mend it and spare us if something else did 
not make it necessary. But perhaps it is 
you who are right,” she added, faltering 
again, and wondering if it was wrong to be- 
lieve that God, in a wonderful supreme 
way, must be acting, somehow as in a blind 
ineffective way, she, a mother, would do to 
her children. But happily her companion 
was not aware of that profane thought. 
And then, Mrs. Hesketh had come in, who 
looked at the question from entirely a dif- 
ferent point of view. 

“We have all got to do it, you know,” 
said that comfortable woman, “ whether we 
idolize them or not. I don’t see what that 
has to do with it; but then I never do un- 
derstand you. The great thing is, if you 
have somebody nice to send them to. One’s 
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mother is a great comfort for that ; but then 
there is one’s husband’s friends to think 
about. I am not sure, for my own part, 
that a good school is not the best. That 
can’t offend anybody, you know; neither 
your own people nor his; and then they 
can go all round in the holidays. Mine 
have all got on famously,” said Mrs. Hes- 
keth ; and nobody who looked at her could 
have thought anything else. Though, indeed, 
Mrs. Hesketh’s well-off-ness was not nearly 
so disagreeable or offensive to other people 
as her husband’s, who had his balance at his 
banker’s written on his face; whereas in 
her case it was only evident that she was on 
the best of terms with her milliner and her 
jeweller, and all her tradespeople, and 
never had any trouble with her bills. Mary 
sat between the woman who had no chil- 
dren, and who thought she made idols of 
her boys— and the woman who had quanti- 
ties of children and saw no reason why any- 
body should be much put out of their way 
about them; and neither the one nor the 
other knew what she meant, any more than 
she perhaps knew exactly what they 
meant, though, as was natural, that latter 
idea did not much strike her. And the sole 
strengthening which Mrs. Ochterlony drew 
from this talk, was a resolution never to say 
anything more about it; to keep what she 
was thinking of to herself, and shut another 
door in her heart, which, after all, is a pro- 
cess which has to be — often repeated 
as one goes through the world. 

“But Mary has no friends —no female 
friends, poor thing. It is so sad for a girl 
when that happens, and accounts for so 
many things,” the colonel’s wife said, drop- 
ping the lids over her eyes, and with an 
imperceptible shake of her head, which 
brought the little chapel and the scene of 
her second marriage in a moment before 

fary’s indignant eyes; “but there is one 

good even in that, for it gives greater 
ground for faith; when we have nothing 
and nobody to cling to” — 

“ We were talking of the children,” Mrs. 
Hesketh broke in calmly. “If I were you 
I should keep Hugh until Islay was old 
enough to go with him. They are such 
companions to each other, you know, and 
two children don’t cost much more than 
one. If I were you, Mary, I would send 
the two together. I always did it with 
mine. And Iam sure you have somebody 
that will take care of them; one always 
has somebody in one’s eye; and as for fe- 
male friends ” — 


Mary stopped short the profanity which 





doubtless her comfortable visiter was about 
to utter on this subject. “I have only fe- 
male friends,” she said, with a natural 
touch of sharpness in her voice. “TI have 
an old aunt and a sister who are my nearest 
relatives — and it is there Hugh is going,” 
for the prick of offehce had been good for 
her nerves, and strung them up. 

“Then I can’t see what you have to be 
anxious about,” said Mrs. Hesketh ; “some 
people always make a fuss about things hap- 
pening to children; why should anything 
happen to them? mine have had every- 
thing, I think, that children can have, and 
never been a bit the worse; and though it 
makes one uncomfortable at the time to 
think of their being ill, and so far away if 
anything should happen, still, if you know 
they are in good hands, and. that every- 
thing is done that can be done — And then, 
one never hears till the worst is over,” said 
the well-off woman, drawing her lace shawl 
round her. “ Good-by, Mary, and don’t 
fret; there is nothing that is not made 
worse by fretting about it; I never do, for 
my part.” 

rs. Kirkman threw a glance of pathetic 
import out of the corners of her down- 
dropped eyes at the large departing skirts 
of ers other visitor. The colonel’s 
wife wasone of the people who always stay 
last, and her friends generally cut their 
visits short when they encountered her, 
with a knowledge of this peculiarity, and 
at the same time an awful sense of some- 
thing that would be said when they had 
withdrawn. “ Not that I care for what she 
says,” Mrs. Hesketh murmured to herself 
as she went out, “ and Mary ought to know 
better at least;” but at the same time, so- 
ciety at the station, though it was quite 
used to it, did not like to think of the sigh, 
and the tender, bitter lamentations which 
would be made over them when they took 
their leave. Mrs. Hesketh was not sensi- 
tive, but she could not help feeling a little 
aggrieved, and wondering what special 
view of her evil ways her regimental supe- 
rior would take this time — for in so limited 
a community, everybody knew about every- 
body, and any little favlts one might have 
were not likely to be hid. 

Mrs. Kirkman had risen too, and when Ma- 
ry came back from the door the colonel’s wife 
came and sat down beside her on the sofa, 
and took Mrs. Ochterlony’s hand. “She 
would be very nice, if she only took a little 
thought about the one thing needful,” said 
Mrs. Kirkman, with her usual sigh. “ What 
does it matter about all the rest? Oh, 
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Mary, if we could only*choose the good 
= which cannot be taken away from 
us ” 

“ But surely we all try, a little, after 
that,” said Mary. “ She is a kind woman, 
and very good to the poor. And how can 
we tell what her thoughts are? I don’t 
think we ever understand each other’s 
thoughts.” 

“T never pretend to understand. I judge 
according to the scripture rule,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman ; “ you are too charitable, Mary ; 
and too often, - know, charity only means 
laxness. Oh, I cannot tell you how those 

ople are all laid upon my soul! Colonel 
Kirkman being the principal officer, you 
know, and so little real Christian work to 
be expected from Mr. Churchill, the respon- 
sibility is terrible. I feel sometimes as if I 
must die under it. If their blood should be 
demanded at my hands!” 

“ But surely God must care a little about 
them Himself,” said Mrs. Ochterlony. 
“Don’t you think so? I cannot think that 
He has left it all upon you” — 

“Dear Mary, if you would but give me 
the comfort of thinking I had been of use 
to you,” said Mrs. Kirkman, pressing Mary’s 
hand. And when she went away she be- 
lieved that she had done her duty by Mrs. 
Ochterlony at least ; and felt that perhaps, 
as a brand snatched from the burning, this 
woman, who was so wrapped up in regard 
for the world and idolatry of her children, 
might still be brought inio a better state. 
From this it will be seen that the painful 
impression made by the marriage had a lit- 
tle faded out of the mind of the station. 
It was there, waiting any chance moment 


or circumstance that might bring the name, 


of the Madonna Mary into question; but 
in the meantime, for the convenience of 
ordinary le, it had been dropped. It was 
a nuisance to keep up a sort of shadowy 
censure which never came to anything, and 
by tacit consent the thing had dropped. 
For it was a very small community, and if 
any one had to be tabooed, the taboo must 
have been complete and crushing, and no- 
body had the courage for that. And so 
gradually the cloudiness passed away like a 
breath on a mirror, and Mary to all appear- 
ance was among them as she had been be- 
fore. Only no sort of compromise could 
really obliterate the fact from anybody’s 
recollection or above all from her own 
mind. 

And Mary went back to little Hugh’s 
wardrobe when her visitors were gone, with 
that sense of having shut another door in 
her heart which has already been mention- 





ed. It isso natural to open all the doors 
and leave all the chambers open to the 
day; but when people walk up to the 
threshold and look in and turn blank looks 
of surprise or sad looks of disapproval upon 
you, what is to be done but to shut the 
door? Mrs. Ochterlony thought as most 
people do, that it was almost incredible that 
her neighbours did not understand what 
she meant; and she thought too, like an 
inexperienced woman, that this was an ac- 
cident of the station, and that elsewhere 
other people knew better, which was a very 
fortunate thought, and cid her good. And 
so she continued to put the little things in 
order, and felt half angry when she saw the 
Major come in, and knew beforehand that 
he was going to resume his pantomime with 
little Hugh, and to try ‘if his head was hot 
and look at his tongue. If his tongue 
turned out to be white and his head fever- 
ish, then Mary knew that he would think 
it was her fault, and began to long for Aunt 
Agatha’s letter, which she had been fear- 
ing, and which might be looked for by the 
next mail. 

As for the Major, he came home with the 
air of a man who has hit upon a new trou- 
ble. His wife saw it before he had been 
five minutes in the house. She saw it in 
his eyes, which sought her and retired from 
her in their significant restless way, as if 
studying how to begin. In former days 
Mrs. Ochterlony, when she saw this, used 
to help her husband out; but recently she 
had had no heart for that, and he was left 
unaided to make a beginning for himself. 
She took no notice of his fidgetting, nor of 
the researches he made all about the room 
and all the things he put out of their places. 
She could wait until he informed her what 
it was. But Mary felt a little nervous un- 
til such time as-her husband had seated 
himself opposite her and begun to pull her 
working things about and to take up little 
Hugh’s linen blouses which she had been set- 
tingin order. Then the Major heaved a de- 
monstrative sigh. He meant to be asked 
what it meant, and even gave a glance u 
at her from the corner of his eye to see if 
she remarked it, but Mary was hard-hearted 
and would take no notice. He had to take 
all the trouble himself. 

“He will want warmer things when he 
goes home,” said the Major. “ You must 
write to Aunt Agatha about that, Mary. I 
have been thinking a great deal about his 
going home. I don’t know how I shall get 
on without him, nor you either, my darling; 
but it is for his good. How old is Islay ?” 
Major Ochterlony added with a little ab- 
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ruptness: and then his wife knew what it 
was. 

“Islay is not quite three,” said Mary, 
quietly, as if the question was of no impor- 
tance; but for all that her heart began to 
jump and beat against her breast. 

“Three! and so big for his age,” said 
the guilty Major, labouring with his secret 
meaning. “ I don’t want to vex you, Mary, 
my love, but I was thinking perhaps when 
Hugh went —It comes to about the same 
thing, you see — the little beggar would be 
dreadtully solitary by himself, and I don’t 
see that it would make any difference to 
Aunt Agatha” — 

“Tt would make a difference to me,” said 
Mary. “Oh, Hugh, don’t be so cruel to 
me. I cannot let him go so young. If 
Hugh must go it may be for his good — but 
not for Islay’s, who is only a baby. He 
would not know us or have any recollection 
of us. Don’t make me send both of my 
boys away.” 

“You would still have the baby,” said 
the Major. “My darling, 1 am not going 

«to do anything without your consent. Islay 
Jooked dreadfully feverish the other day, 
you know. I told you so; and as I was 
coming home I met Mrs. Hesketh ” — 

“You took her advice about it,” said 
Mary, with a little bitterness. As for the 
Major, he set his Mary a whole heaven 
above such a woman as Mrs. Hesketh, and 
yet he had taken her advice about it, and 
it irritated him a little to perceive his 
wife’s tone of reproach. 

“Tf I listened to her advice it was be- 
cause she is a very sensible woman,” said 
Major Ochterlony. “ You are so heedless, 
my dear. When your children’s health is 
ruined, you know, that is not the time to 
send them home. We ought to do it now, 
while they are quite well; though indeed 
I thought Islay very feverish the other 
night,” he added, getting up again in his 
restless way. And then the Major was 
struck with compunction when he saw 
Mary bending down over her work, and re- 
membered how constantly she was there, 
working for them, and how much more 
trouble those children cost herthan they ever 
could cost him. “ My love,” he said, coming 
up to her and laying his hand caressingly 
upon her bent head, “my bonnie Mary ! 
you did not think I meant that you cared 
less for them or what was for their good, 
than Ido? It will be a terrible trial; but 
then, if it is for their good and our own 
peace of mind” — 

“God help me,” said Mary, who was a 
little beside herself. “I don’t think you 





will leave me any peace of mind. You 
will drive me to do what I think wrong, or, if 
I don’t do it, you will make me think that 
everything that happens is my fault. You 
don’t mean it, but you are cruel, Hugh.” 

“T am sureI don’t mean it,” said the 
Major, who, as usual, had had his say out; 
“and when you come to think —but we 
will say no more about it to-night. Give 
me your book, and I will read to you for an 
hour or two. It isa comfort to come in to 
you and get alittle peace. And after all, 
my love, Mrs Hesketh means well, and 
she’s a very sensible woman. I don’t like 
Hesketh, but there’s not a word to say 
against her. They are all very kind and 
friendly. We are in great luck in our 
regiment. Is this your mark where you 
left off? Don’t let us say anything more 
about it, Mary, for to-night.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, with a sigh; 
but she knew in her heart that the Major 
would begin to feel Islay’s head, if it was 
hot, and look at his tongue, as he had done 
to Hugh’s, and drive her out of her senses. 
And that most likely when she had come 
to an end of her powers, she would be 
beaten and give in at the last. But they 
said no more about it that night; and the 
Major got so interested in the book that he 
sat all the evening reading, and Mary got 
very well on with her work. Major Och- 
terlony was so interested that he even for- 
got to look as if he thought the children 
feverish when they came to say good night, 
which was the most wonderful relief to his 
wife. If thoughts came into her head while 
she trimmed Hugh’s little blouses, of’ anoth- 
er little three-year-old traveller tottering 
by his brother’s side, and going away on 
the stormy dangerous sea, she kept them to 
herself. It did not seem to her as if she 
could outlive the separation, nor how she 
could permit a ship so richly freighted to 
sail away into the dark distance and the 
terrible storms ; and yet she knew that she 
must outlive it, and that it must happen, 
if not now, yet at least some time. It is 
the condition of existence for the English 
sojourners in India. And what was she 
more than another, that any one should 
think there was any special hardship in her 
case ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tse next mail was an important one in 
many ways. It was to bring Aunt Agatha’s 
letter about little Hugh, and it did bring 
something which had still more effect upon 
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the Ochterlony peace of mind. The Major, as 
has been already said, was not a man to be 
greatly excited by the arrival of the mail. 
All his close and pressing interests were at 
present concentrated in the station. His 
married sisters wrote to him now and then, 
and he was very glad to get their letters, 
and to hear when a new niece or nephew 
arrived, which was the general burden of 
these epistles. Sometimes it was a death, 
and Major Ochterlony was sorry; but 
neither the joy nor the sorrow disturbed 
him much. For he was far away, and he 


*was tolerably happy himself, and could bear 


with equanimity the vicissitudes in the lot 
of his friends. But this time the letter 
which arrived was of a different descrip- 
tion. It was from his brother, the head of 
the house — who was a little of an invalid 
and a good deal of a dilettante, and gave 
the Major no nephews or nieces, being in- 
deed a confirmed bachelor of the most 
hopeless kind. He was a man who never 
wrote letters, so that the communication 
was a little startling. And yet there was 
nothing very particular in it. Something 
had occurred to make Mr. Ochterlony think 
of his brother, and the consequence was 
that he had drawn his writing things to his 
hand and written a few kind words, with a 
sense of having done something meritorious 
to himself and deeply gratifying to Hugh. 
He sent his love to Mary, and hoped the little 
fellow was allright who was, he supposed, 
to carry on the family honours — “If there 
are any family honours,” the Squire had 
said, not without an agreeable sense that 
there was something in his last paper on the 
“Coins of Agrippa,” that the Numismatic 
Society would not willingly let die. This 
was the innocent morsel of correspondence 
which had come to the Major’s hand. Mary 
was sitting by with the baby on her lap 


while he read it, and busy with a very dif-| 


ferent kind of communication. She was 
reading Aunt Agatha’s letter which she had 
been dreading and wishing for, and her heart 
was growing sick over the innocent flutter 
of expectation and kindness and delight 
which was init. Every assurance of the 
Joy she would feel in seeing little Hugh, and 
the care she would take of him, which the 
synple-minded writer sent to be a comfort 
to Mary, came upon the mother’s unreason- 
able mind like a kind of injury. To think 
that anybody could be happy about an oc- 
currence that would be so terrible to her; 
to think anybody could have the bad taste 
to say that they looked with impatience for 
the moment that to Mary would be like 
dying ! She was unhinged, and for the first 


time perhaps in her life her nerves were 
thoroughly out of order, and she was un- 
reasonable to the bottom of her heart; and 
when she came to her young sister’s gay 
announcement of what for her part she 
would do for her little nephew’s education, 
and how she had been studying the subject 
ever since Mary’s letter arrived, Mrs. 
Ochterlony felt as if she could have beaten 
the girl, and was ready to cry with wretch- 
edness and irritation and despair. All these 
details served somehow to fix it, though she 
knew it had been fixed before. They told 
her the little room Hugh should have, and 
the old maid who would take of him; and 
how he should play in the garden, and learn 
his lessons in Aunt Agatha’s parlor, and 
all those details which would be sweet to 
Mary when her boy was actually there. 
But at present they made his going away 
so real, that they were very bitter to her, 
and she had to draw the astonished child 
away from his play and take hold of him 
and keep him by her, to feel quite sure that 
he was still here, and not in the little North- 
country cottage which she knew so well. 
But this was an arrangement which did not 
please the baby, who liked to have his mother 
all to himself, and pushed Hugh away, and 
kicked and screamed at him lustily. Thus 
it was an agitated little group upon which 
the Major looked down as he turned from 
his brother’s pleasant letter. He wasin a 
very pleasant frame of mind himself, and 
was excessively entertained by the self-asser- 
tion of little Wilfrid on his mother’s knee. 

“ He is a plucky little soul though he is 
so small,” said Major Ochterlony; “ but 
Willy, my boy, there’s precious little for 
you of the grandeurs' of the family. It is 
| from Francis, my dear. It’s very surpris- 
|ing, you know, but still it’s true. And he 
sends you his love. You know I always 
said that there was a great deal of good in 
| Francis ; he is not a demonstrative man — 
but still, when you get at it, he has a warm 
heart. I am sure he would be a good friend 
to you, Mary, if ever ”— 

“T hope Ishall never need him to be a 
good friend to me,” said Mrs. Ovhterlony. 
‘“‘ He is your brother, Hugh, but you know 
we never got on.” It was a perfectly cor- 
rect statement of fact, but yet perhaps Mary 
would not have made it, had she not been 
so much disturbed by Aunt Agatha’s letter. 
She was almost disposed to persuade her- 
self for that moment that she had not got 
on with Aunt Agatha, which was a moral 
impossibility. As for the Major, he took no 
notice of his wife’s little ill-tempered unen- 
thusiastic speech. 
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“ You will be pleased when you read it,” 
he said. “ He talks of Hugh quite plainly 
as the heir of Earlston. I can’t help being 

leased. I wonder what kind of Squire the 
ittle beggar will make: but we shall not 
live to see that — or at least, J shan’t,” the 
Major went on, and he looked at his boy 
with a wistful look which Mary used to 
think of afterwards. As for little Hugh, 
he was very indifferent, and not much more 
conscious of the affection near home than of 
the inheritance far off. Major Ochterlony 
stood by the side of Mary’s chair, and he 
had it in his heart to give her a little lesson 
upon her unbelief and want of confidence 
in him, who was always acting for the very 
best, and who thought much more of her 
interests than of his own. 

“My darling,” he said, in that coaxing | 
tone which Mary knew so well, “I don’t 
mean to blame you. It was a bad thing’ to 
make you do; and you might have thought 
me cruel and too precise. But only see 
now how important it was to be exact about 
our marriage —too exact even. If Hugh 
should come into the estate ”— 

Here Major Ochterlony stopped short all 
at once, without any apparent reason. He 
had still his brother’s letter in his hand, and 
was standing by Mary’s side; and nobody 
had come in, and nothing had happened. 
But all at once, like a flash of lightning, 
something of which he had never thouglit | 
before had entered his mind. He stopped 
short, and said “ Good God!” low to him- 
self, though he was not a man who used pro- 
fane expressions. His face changed as a 
summer day changes when the wind seizes 
it like a ghost, and covers its heaven with 
‘clouds. So great was the shock he had re- 
ceived, that he made no attempt to hide it, 





hand. He was struck dumb, by his dis. 
covery. It was only she who had seen it 
all long ago —to whom no sudden revela- 
tion could come — who had been suffering, 
even angrily and bitterly, but who was now 
altogether subdued and conscious only of a 
common calamity; who was the only one 
capable of speech or thought. 

“Hugh, it is done now,” said Mary; 
“perhaps it may never do him any harm. 
We are in India, a long way from all our 
friends. They know what took place in 
Scotland, but they can’t know what hap- 
pened here.” 

The Major only replied once more, “ Good 
God!” Perhaps he was not thinking so 
much of Hugh asof the failure he had him- 
self made. To think he should have landed 
in the most apparent folly by way of being 
wise — that perhaps was the immediate 
sting. But as for Mrs. Ochterlony, her 
heart was full of her little, boy who was 
going away from her, and her husband’s 
horror and dismay seemed only natural. 
She had to withdraw her hand from hin, 
for the tyrant baby did not approve of any 
other claim upon her attention, but she 
earressed his stooping head as she did so. 
“Oh, Hugh, let us hope things will turn 
out better than we think,” she said, with 
her heart overflowing in her eyes; and the 
soft tears fell on Wilfrid’s little frock as 
she soothed and consoled him. Little Hugh 
for his part had been startled in the midst 
of his play, and had come forward to see 
what was going on. He was not particular- 
ly interested, it is true, but still he rather 
wanted to know what it was all about. 
And when the pugnacious baby saw his 
brother he returned to the conflict. It was 
his baby efforts with bands and feet to 








but stood gazing at Mary, appealing to her 


| thrust Hugh away which roused the Major. 








out of the midst of his sudden trouble. | He got up and took a walk about the room, 
“ Good God!” he said. His eyes went in| sighing heavily. ‘ When you saw what was 
a piteous way from little Hugh, who knew | involved, why did you let me doit, Mary ?” 
nothing about it, to his mother, who wasat | he said, amid his sighs. That was all the 
present the chicf sufferer. Was it possible | advantage his wife had from his discovery. 
that instead of helping he had done his | He was still walking about the room and 
best to dishonor Hugh? It wasso new an | sighing, when the baby went to sleep, and 
idea to him, that he looked helplessly into | Hugh left the room; and then to be sure 
Mary’s eyes to see if it wastrue. And she, | the father and mother were alone. 


for her part, had nothing to say to him. | 
She gave a little tremulous ery which did | 
but echo his own exclamation, and _ pitifully | 
held out her hand to her husband. Yes;_ 
it was true. Between them they had sown | 
thorns in their boy’s path, and thrown doubt | 


“ That never came into my head,” Major 
Ochterlony said, drawing a chair again to 
Mary’s side. “ When you saw the danger 
why did you not tell me? I thought it was 
only because you did not like it. And then, 
on the other side, if anything happened to 


on his name, and brought humiliation and|me— Why did youlet me do it when 


| 


uncertainty into his future life. Major) you saw that?” said the Major, almost 


Ochterlony dropped into a chair by his| angrily. And he drew another long im- 
wife’s side, and covered his face with her | patient sigh. 
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“ Perhaps it will do no harm, after all,” 
said Mary, who felt herself suddenly put 
upon her defence. 

“ Harm! it is sure to do harm,” said the 
Major. “It is as good as saying we were 
never married till now. Good heavens! to 
think you should have seen all that, and yet 
Jet me doit. We may have ruined him, for 
all we know. And the question is, what’s 
to be done? Retiegs ¢ should write to 
Francis, and tell him that I thought it best 
for your sake, in case anything happened to 
me—and as it was merely a matter of 
form, I don’t see that Churchill could have 
any hesitation in striking it out of the 
register” 

“ Oh, Hugh, let it alone now,” said Mrs. 
Ochterlony. “It is done, and we cannot 
undo it. Let us only be quiet and make no 
more. commotion. People may forget it, 
perhaps, if we forget it.” 

“ Forget it!” the Major said, and sighed. 
He shook his head, and at the same time he 
looked with a certain tender patronage on 
Mary. “ You may forget it, my dear, and I 
hope you will,” he said, with a magnanimous 

athos ; ‘* but it is too much to expect that 
T shou’ forget what may have such import- 
ant results. I feel sure I ought to let Fran- 
cis know. I daresay he could advise us 
what would best. It is a very kind letter,” 
said the Major; and he sighed, and gave 
Mary Mr. Ochterlony’s brief and unimport- 
ant note with-an air of resigned yet hope- 
less affliction, which half irritated her and 
half awoke those possibilities of laughter 
which come “ when there is little laughing in 
one’s head,” as we say in Scotland. She 
could have laughed, and she could have 
stormed at him; and yet in the midst of all 
she felt a poignant sense of contrast, and 
knew that it was she and not he who would 
really suffer — as it was he and not she who 
was in fault. 

While Mary read Mr. Ochterlony’s letter, 
lulling now and then with a soft movement 
the baby on her knee, the Major at the 
other side got attracted after a while by 
the pretty picture of the sleeping child, 
and began at length to forego his sigh- 
ing and to smooth out the long white 
drapery that lay over Mary’s dress. He 
was thinking no harm, the tender-hearted 
man. He looked at little Wilfrid’s small 
waxen face pillowed on his mother’s arm 
—so much smaller and feebler than Hugh 
and Islay had been, the great, gallant fel- 
lows—and his heart was touched by his 
little child. “ My little man! you are all 
right, at least,” said the inconsiderate father. 
He said it to himself, and thought, if he 
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thought at all on the subject, that Mary, 
who was reading his brother's letter, did 
not hear him. And when Mrs. Ochterlony 
gave that cry which roused all the house and 
brought everybody trooping to the door, in 
the full idea that it must be a cobra at 
least, the Major jumped up to his feet as 
much startled as any of them, and looked 
down to the floor and cried, “ Where ? — 
what is it ?” with as little an idea of what 
was the matter as the ayah who grinned 
and gazed in the distance. When he saw 
that instead of indicating somewhere a rep- 
tile intruder, Mary had dropped the letter 
and fallen into a weak outburst of tears, 
the Major was confounded. He sent the 
servants away, and took his wife in his arms 
and held her fast. ‘ What is it, my love ?” 
said the Major. “ Are youill? For Heaven’s 
sake tell me what it is; my poor darling, 
my bonnie Mary!” This was how he 
soothed her, without the most distant idea 
what was the matter, or what had made her 
ery out. And when Mary came to herself, 
she did not explain very clearly. She said 
to herself that it was no use making him 
unhappy by the fantastical horror which 
had come into her mind with his words, or 
indeed had been already lurking there. 
And, poor soul, she was better when she 
had had her ery out and had given over little 
Wilfrid, woke up by the sound, to his nurse’s 
hands. She said, “ Never mind me, Hugh ; 
Iam nervous, I suppose ;” and cried on his 
shoulder as he never remembered her to 
have cried, except for very serious griefs. 
And when at last he had made her lie down, 
which wa; the Major’s favorite panacea for all 
female ills of body or mind, and had covered 
her over, and patted and caressed and kissed - 
her, Major Ochterlony went out with a 
troubled mind. It could not be anything 
in Francis’s letter, which was a model of 
brotherly correctness, that had vexed or ex- 
cited her: and then he began to think that 
for some time past her nerves had not been 
what they used to be. The idea disturbed 
him greatly, as may be supposed; for the 
thought of Mary ailing and weakly, or per- 
haps ill and in danger, was one which had 
never yet entered his mind. The first thing 
he thought of was to go and have a talk with 
Sorbette, who ought to know, if he was 
good for anything, what it was. 

“T am sure I don’t know in the least what 
is the matter,” the Major said. ‘ She is not 
ill, you know. This morning she looked as 
well as ever she did, and then all at once 
gave a cry and burst into tears. It is so 
unlike Mary.” 





“Tt is very unlike her,” said the doctor, 
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“ Perhaps you were saying something that 
upset her nerves.” 

“Nerves!” said the Major, with calm 
ride. “My dear fellow, you know that 

ary has no nerves; she never was one of 
that sort of women. To tell the truth, I 
don’t think she has ever been quite herself 
since that stupid business, you know.” 

“ What stupid business?” said Mr. Sor- 
bette. 

“Oh, you know—the marriage, to be 
sure. A man looks very silly afterwards,” 
said the Major with candour, “when he 
lets himself be carried away by his feelings. 
She ought not to have consented when that 
was her idea. I would give a hundred 
pounds I had not been so foolish. I don’t 
think she has ever been quite herself since.” 

The doctor had opened de grands yeux. 
He looked at his companion as if he could 
not believe his ears. * Of course you would 
never have taken such an unusual step if 
there had not been good reason for it,” he 
ventured to say — which was rather a haz- 
ardous speech ; for the Major might have 
divined its actual meaning, and then things 
would have gone badly with Mr. Sorbette. 
But, as it happened, Major Ochterlony was 
far too much occupied to pay attention to 
anybody’s meaning except his own. 

“ Yes, there was good reason,” he said. 
“ She lost her marriage ‘lines, you know; 
and all our witnesses are dead. I thought 
she might perhaps find herself in a dis- 
agreeable position if anything happened to 
me.” 

As he spoke, the doctor regarded him 
with surprise so profound as to be half 
sublime — surprise and a perplexity and 
doubt wonderful to behold. Was this a 
story the Major had made up, or was it per- 
haps after all the certain truth? It was 
just what he had said at first ; but the first 
time it was stated with more warmth, and 
did not produce the same effect. Mr. Sor- 
bette respected Mrs. Ochterlony to the bot- 
tom of his heart; but still he had shaken 
his head, and said, “ There was no account- 
ing for those things.” And now he did not 
know what to make of it; whether to be- 
lieve in the innocence of the couple, or to 
think the Major had made up a story — 
which, to be sure, would be by much the 
greatest miracle of all. 

“Tf that was the case, I think it would 
have been better to let well alone,” said the 
doctor. “That is what I would have done 
had it been me.” 

“Then why did not you tell me so?” 
said Major Ochterlony. “I asked you be- 











fore; and what you all said to me was, ‘ If 
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that’s the case, best to repeat it at once.’ 
Good Lerd! to think how little one can 
rely upon one’s friends when one asks their 
advice. But in the meantime the question 
is about Mary. I wish you'd go and see 
her and give her something — a tonic, you 
know, or something strengthening. I think 
Pil step over and see Churchill, and get 
him to strike that unfortunate piece of non- 
sense out of the register. As it was only a 
piece of form, I should think he would do 
it; and if it is that that ails her, it would 
do her good.” 

“Tf I were you, I’d let well alone,” said 
the doctor; but he said it low, and he was 
putting on his hat as he spoke, and went 
off immediately to see his patient. Evenif 
curiosity and surprise had not been in ope- 
ration, he would still probably have hasten- 
ed to Madonna Mary. For the regiment 
loved her in its heart, and the loss of her 
fair serene presence would have made a ter- 
rible gap at the station. “We must not 
let her be ill if we can help it,” Mr. Sor- 
bette said to himself; and then he made a 
private reflection about that ass Ochterlony 
and his fidgets. But yet, notwithstanding 
all his faults, the Major was not an ass. On 
thinking it over again, he decided not to go 
to Churchill with that little request about 
the register; and he felt more and more, 
the more he reflected upon it, how hard it 
was that in a moment of real emergency a 
man should be able to put so little depend- 
ence upon his friends. Even Mary had let 
him do it, though she had seen how danger- 
ous and impolitic it was; and all the others 
had let him do it: for certainly it was not 
without asking advice that he had taken 
what the doctor called so unusual a step. 
Major Ochterlony felt as he took this into 
consideration that he was an injured man. 
What was the good of being on intimate 
terms with so many people, if not one of 
them could give him the real counsel of a 
friend nee wanted it? And even Mary 
had let him do it! The thought of such a 
strange dereliction of duty on the part of 
everybody connected with him went to the 
Major’s heart. 

As for Mary, it would be a little difficult 
to express her feelings. She got up as soon 
as her husband was gone, and threw off the 
light covering he had put over her so care- 
fully, and went back to her work ; for to lie 
still in a darkened room was not a remedy 
in which she put any faith: And to tell the 
truth, poor Mary’s heart was eased a little, 
perhaps physically, by her tears, which had 
done her good, and by the other incidents 
of the evening, which had thrown down as 
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it were the separation between her and her 
husband, and taken away the one rankling 
and aching wound she had. Now that he 
saw that he had done wrong — now that he 
was aware that it Was a wrong step he had 
taken —a certain remnant of bitterness 
which had been lurking in a corner of Ma- 
ry’s heart came all to nothing and died 
downin amoment. As soon as he was him- 
self awakened to it, Mary forgot her own 
wound and every evil thought she had ever 
had, in her sorrow for him. She remembered 
his look of dismay, his dead silence, his un- 
usual exclamation; and she said, “ poor 
Hugh !” in her heart, and was ready to con- 
done his worst faults. Otherwise, as Mrs. 
Ochterlony said to herself, he had scarcely 
a fault that anybody could point out. He 
was the kindest, the most true and tender ! 
Everybody acknowledged that he was the 
best husband in the regiment, and which of 
them could stand beside him, even in an in- 
ferior place? Not Colonel Kirkman, who 
might have been a petrified Colonel out of 
the Drift (if there were Colonels in those 
days), for any particular internal evidence to 
the contrary ; nor Captain Hesketh, who was 
so well off ; nor any half dozen of the other 
officers. ‘This was the state of mind in which 
Mrs. Ochterlony was when the doctor called. 
And he found her quite well, and thought 
her an unaccountable woman, and shrugged 
his shoulders, and wondered what the Major 
would take into his head next. “ He said it 
was on the nerves, as the poor women call 
it,” said the doctor. “ I should like to know 
what he means by making game of people 
—as if [had as much time to talk nonsense 
ashe has: but I thought, to be sure, when he 
said that, that it was a cock-and-bull story. 
I ought to know something about your 
nerves.” 

“ He was quite right,” said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony ; and she smiled and took hold of the 


great trouble that was approaching her and | 


made a buckler of it for her husband. “ My 
nerves were very much upset. You know 
we have to make up our minds to send Hugh 
home.” 

And as she spoke she looked up at Mr. 
Sorbette with eyes brimming over with two 
great’ tears—real tears, Heaven knows, 
which came but too readily to back out her 
sacred plea. The doctor recoiled before 
them as if somebody had levelled a pistol 
at him; for he was a man that could not 
bear to see women crying, as he said — or 
to see anybody in distress, which was a true 
atatement of the case. 

“ There — there,” he said, “don’t excite 
yourself. What is the good of thinking 





about it ? Everybody has to do it, and the 
monkeys get on as well as possible. Look 
here, pack up all this work and trash, and 
amuse yourself. Why don’t you go out 
more and take a little relaxation? You 
had better send over to my sister for a 
novel; or if there’s nothing else for it, get 
the baby. Don’t sit working and driving 
yourself crazy here.” 

So that was all Mr. Sorbette could do in 
the case ; and a wonderfully puzzled doctor 
he was as he went back to his quarters, and 
took the first opportunity of telling his sister 
that she was all wrong about the Ochter- 
lonys, and he always knew she was. “ As 
if a man could know anything about it,” 
Miss Sorbette said. And in the meantime 
the Major went home, and was very tender 
of Mary, and petted and watched over her as 
if she had had areal illness. Though, after 
all, the question why she had let him do so, 
was often nearly on his lips, as it was al- 
ways in his heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuat Mrs. Ochterlony had to do after 
this was to write to Aunt Agatha settling 
everything about little Hugh, which was by 
no means an easy thing to do, especially 
since the matter had been complicated by 
that most unnecessary suggestion about Islay 
which Mrs. Hesketh had thought proper to 
make ; as if she, who had a grown-up daugh- 
ter to be her companion, and swarms of 
children, so many as almost to pass the 
bounds of possible recollection, could know 
anything about how it felt to send off one’s 
entire family, leaving only a baby behind; 
but then that is so often the way with those 
well-off people who have never had any- 
thing happen to them. Mary had to write 
that if all was well, and they could find 
“an opportunity,” probably Hugh would be 
sent by the next mail but one; for she suc- 
ceeded in persuading herself and the Major 
that sooner than that it would be impossible 
to have his things ready. “ You do not say 
anything about Islay, my dear,” said the 
Major, when he read the letter, * and you 
must see that for the child’s sake” — 

“Oh, Hugh, what difference can it 
make?” said Mrs Ochterlony, with con- 
scious sophistry. “If she can take one 
child, she can take two. It is not like a 
man”— But whether it was Islay or Aunt 
Agatha who was not like a man, Mary did 
not explain; and she went on with her 
preparations with a desperate trust in cir- 
cumstances, such as women are often driven 
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to. Something might happen to premeve 
to her yet for a little while longer her three- | was wrong.” 

ear-old boy. Hugh was past hoping for, but| |“ Major Ochterlony,” said the clergyman, 
it seemed to her now that she would accept | a little stiffly, “ you forget that I said every- 
with gratitude, as a mitigated calamity, the thing I could say to convince you. Of 
separation from one which had sgemed so | course I did not know all the circumstances 
terrible to her at first. As for the Major, !|— but I hope I shall always have courage 
he adhered to the idea with a tenacity un- | enough, when I think so, to tell any man 
usual to him. He even came and super- | he is in the wrong.” 
intended her at her work-table, and asked| “ My dear fellow, I did not mean you,” 
continually, How about Islay ? if all these said the Major, with another sigh ; and per- 
things were for Hugh? — which was a/ haps it was with a similar statement that 
question that called forth all the power of | the conversation always concluded when 
sophistry and equivocation which Mrs Och-| Major Ochterlony confided to any special 
terlony possessed to answer. But still she | individual of his daily associates, this gene- 


who would take the trouble to tell a man he 





put a certain trust in circumstances that 
something might still happen to save Islay | 


—and indeed something did happen, 
though far, very far, from being as Mary 


wished. 

The Major in the meantime had done his 
best to shake himself free from the alarm 
and dismay indirectly produced in his mind | 
by his brother’s letter. He had gone to 
Mr. Churchill after all, but found it imprac- 
ticable to get the entry blotted out of the 
register, notwithstanding his assurance that 
it was simply a matter of form. Mr. 
Churchill had no doubt on that point, but 
he could not alter the record, though he 
condoled with the sufferer. “I cannot 
think how you all could let me do it,” the | 
Major said. “A man may be excused for | 
taking the alarm if he is persuaded that his | 
wife will get into trouble when he is gone, 
for want of a formality ; but how all of you, 
with cool heads and no excitement to take 
away your judgment ” — 

“ Who persuaded you ?” said the clergy- 
man, with a little dismay. | 
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| ral condemnation of his friends, of which he 


made as little a secret as he had made of 
his re-marriage. The station knew as well 
after that, that Major Ochterlony was . 
greatly disturbed about the “ unusual step” 
he had taken, and was afraid it might be 
bad for little Hugh’s future prospects, as it 
had been aware beforehand of the wonder- 
ful event itself. And naturally there was a 
se deal of discussion on the subject. 

here were some people who contented 
themselves with thinking, like the doctor, 
that Ochterlony was an ass with his fidgets; 
while there were others who thought he was 
“deep,” and was trying, as they said, to do 
away with the bad impression. The former 
class were men and the latter were women, 
but it was by no means all the women who 
thought so. Not to speak of the younger 
class like poor little Mrs. Askell, there was at 
least two of the most important voices at the 
station which did not declare themselves. 
Mrs. Kirkman shook her head, and hoped 
that however it turned out it might be for all 
their good, and above all might convince 








“ Well, you know Kirkman said that | Mary of the error of her ways; and Mrs. 
things looked very bad in Scotland when | Hesketh thought everybody made a great 
the marriage lines were lost. How could | deal too much fuss about it, and begged the 
I tell ? he is Scotch and he ought to know. public in general to let the Ochterlonys 
And then to think of Mary in trouble, and alone. But the fact was, that so far as the 
perhaps losing her little provision if any- | ordinary members of society were concern- 
thing happened to me. It was enough to|ed, the Major’s new agitation revived the 
make a man do anything foolish; but how | gossip that had nearly died out, and set it 
all of you who know better should have let | all afloat again. It had been dying away 
me do it ”— |under the mingled influences of time and 

“ My dear Major,” said Mr. Churchill, | the non-action of the leading ladies, and 
mildly, “I don’t think you are a man to be | Mrs. Ochterlony’s serene demeanor, which 
kept from doing anything when your heart | forbade the idea of evil. But when it was 
is set upon it ;—and then you were in such | thus started again the second time it was 
a hurry ”— |less likely to be made an end of. Mary, 

“ Ah, yes,” said Major Ochterlony, with | however, was as unconscious of the renewed 
a deep sigh; “and nobody, that I can re- | commotion, as if she had been a thousand 
member, ever suggested to me to wait a lit-| miles away. The bitterness had gone out 
tle. That’s what it is, Churchill; to have | of her heart, and she had half begun to 
so many friends, and not one among ikem think as the Major did, that he was an in- 
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jured man, and that it was her fault and 
is friend’s fault ; and then she was occupied 
withsomething still more important, and could 
not go back to the old pain, from which she 
had suffered enough. us it was with her 
in those troubled, but yet, asshe afterwards 
thought, happy days; when she was very 
miserable sometimes and very glad — when 
she had a great deal, as people said, to put 
up with, a great deal to forgive, and many 
a thing of which she did not herself approve, 
to excuse, and justify to others; this was 
her condition, and she had at the same time 
before her the dreadful probability of a 
separation from both of her children, the 
certainty of separation and a long, danger- 
ous voyage for one of them, and sat and 
worked to this end day after day with a 
sense of what at the moment seemed ex- 
quisite wretchedness. But yet, thinking 
over it afterwards and looking back upon it, 
it seemed to Mary as if those were happy 
days. 
he time was coming very near when 
Hugh (as Mrs. Ochterlony said) or the 
children (as the Major was accustomed to 
say) were going home: when all at once, 
without any ag gga very startling 
news came to the station. One of the little 
local rebellions that are always taking 
place in India had broken out somewhere, 
and a strong detachment of the regiment 
was to be sent immediately to quell it. 
Major Ochterlony came home that day a 
little excited by the news, and still more by 
the certainty that it was he who must take 
the command. He was excited because he 
was a soldier at heart, and liked, kind man 
as he was, to see something doing ; and be- 
cause active service was more hopeful and 
exhilarating and profitable than reposing at 
the station, where there was no danger and 
very little todo. “I don’t venture to hope 
that the rogues will show fight,” he said 
cheerfully ; so there is no need to be anx- 
ious, Mary: and you can keep the boys 
with you till I come back —that is only 
fair,” he said, in his exultation. As for 
Mary, the announcement took all the colour 
out of her cheeks, and drove both Hugh and 
Islay out of her mind. He had seen service 
enough, it is true, since they were married, 
to habituate her to that sort of thing; and 
she had made, on the whole, a very good 
soldier’s wife, bearing her anxiety in silence, 
and keeping a brave front to the world. 
But perhaps Mr. Sorbette was right when 
he thought her nerves were upset. So 
many things all coming together may have 
been too much for her. When she heard 
of this she broke down altogether, and felt 





a cold thrill of terror go through her from 
her head to her heart, or from her heart to 
her head, which perhaps would be the most 
just expression: but she dared not say a 
word to her husband to deter or discourage 
him. When he saw the two tears that 
sprang into her eyes, and the sudden pale- 
ness that came over her face, he kissed her, 
all flushed and smiling as he was, and said : 
“‘ Now, don’t be silly, Mary. Don’t forget 
you are a soldier’s wife.” There was not a 
touch of despondency or foreboding about 
him ; and what could she say who knew, had 
there Leen ever so much foreboding, that 
his duty was the thing to be thought of, and 
not anybody’s feelings ? Her cheek did 
not regain its colour all that day, but she 
kept it to herself, and forgot even about lit- 
tle Hugh’s reprieve. The children were 
dear, but their father was dearer, or at least 
so it seemed at that moment. Perhaps if 
the lives of the little ones had been threat- 
ened, the Major's expedition might have 
bulked smaller — for the heart can hold 
only one overwhelming emotion at a time. 
But the affair was urgent, and Mary did not 
have very much time left to her to think of 
it. Almost before she had realized what it 
was, the drums had beat, and the brisk 
music of the band — that music that people 
called exhilarating — had roused all the sta- 
tion, and the measured march of the men 
had sounded past as if they were all tread- 
ing upon her heart. The Major kissed his 
little boys in their beds, for it was, to be 
sure, unnaturally early, as everything is in 
India: and he had made his wife promise to 
go and lie down, and take care of herself, 
when'he was gone. “ Have the baby, and 
don’t think any more of me than you can 
help, and take care of my boys. We shall 
be back sooner than you want us,” the Ma- 
jor had said, as he took tender leave of his 
“bonnie Mary.” And for her part she 
stood as long as she could see them, with 
her two white lips pressed tight together, 
waving her hand to her soldier till he was 
gone and out of sight. And then she 
obeyed him, and lay down and covered her 
head and sobbed to herself in the growing 
light, as the big blazing sun began to touch 
the horizon. She was sick with pain and 
terror, and she could not tell why. She 
had watched him go away before, and had 
hailed him coming back again, and had 
known him in hotter conflict than this 
could be, and wounded, and yet he had ta- 
ken no great harm. But all that did her 
little good now : perhaps because her nerves 
were weaker than usual, from the repeated 
shocks she had had to bear. 
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And it was to be expected that Mrs. 
Kirkman would come to see her, to console 
her that morning, and = the worst 
thoughts into her head. But before even 
Mrs. Kirkman, little Emma Askell came 
rushing in, with her baby and a bundle, 
and threw herself at Mary's feet. The En- 
sign had gone to the wars, and it was the 
first experience of such a kind that had fal- 
len to the lot of his little baby wife; and 
naturally her anxiety told more distinctly | 
upon her than it did upon Mary’s ripe soul | 
and frame. The poor little thing was 
white and cold and shivering, notwithstand- 
ing the blazing Indian day that began to 
lift itself over their heads. She fell down 
at Mary’s feet, forgetting all about the 
beetles and scorpions which were the hor- 
ror of her ordinary existence, and clasped 
her knees, and held Mrs. Ochterlony fast, 
grasping the bundle and the little waxen 
baby at the same time in the other arm. 

“Do you think they will ever come 
back ? ” said poor little Emma. “ Oh, Mrs. 
Ochterlony, tell me. Ican bear it if you 
will tell me the worst. If anything were 
to happen to Charlie, and me not with him ! 
I never, never, never can live until the 
news comes. Qh, tell me, do you think 
they will ever come back ?” 








“Tf I did not think they would come | 
back, do you think I could take it so 
quietly?” said Mary; and she smiled as 
best she could, and lifted up the poor little 
girl, and took from her the baby and the | 
bundle, which seemed all one, so closely | 
were they held. Mrs. Ochterlony had deep | 
eyes, which did not show when she had been 
crying; and she was not young enough to| 
cry in thunder showers, as Emma Askell at | 
eighteen might still be permitted to do; 
and the very sight of her soothed the young } 
creature’s heart. “You know you are a 
soldier's wife,” Mary said; “I think I was 
as bad as you are the first time the Major 
left me — but we all get used to it after a 
few years.” 

“And he came back?” said Emma, 
doing all she could to choke a sob. 

“}fe must have come back, or I should 
not have parted with him this morning,” 
said Mrs. Ochterlony, who had need of all 
her own strength just at that moment. 
“ Let us‘see in the meantime what this bun- 
dle is, and why you have brought poor baby 
out in her night-gown. And what a jewel 
she is to sleep! When my little Willy gets 
disturbed,” said Mary, with a sigh, “ he 
gives none ofusanyrest. Iwill make up a 
bed for her here on the sofa; and now tell 
me what this bundle is for, and why you 
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have rushed out half dressed. We'll talk 
about them presently. Tell me first about 
yourself.” 

Upon which Emma hung her pretty little 
head, and began to fold a hem upon her damp 
handkerchief, and did not know how to 
explain herself. “Don’t be angry with 
me,” she said. “Oh, my Madonna, let me 
come and stay with you ! — that was what I 


meant; I can’t stay there by myself— and I 
| y y my 


will nurse Willy, and do your hair and help 
sewing. I don’t mind what I do. Oh, 
Mrs. Ochterlony, don’t send me away! I 
should die if I was alone. And as for baby, 
she never troubles anybody. She is so 
good. Iwill be your little servant and 
wait upon you like a slave, if you will only 
let me stay.” 

It would be vain to say that Mrs. Och- 
terlony was pleased by this appeal, for she 
was herself in a very critical state of mind, 
full of fears that she could give no reason 
for, and a hundred fantastic pains which 
she would fain have hidden trom human 
sight. She had been taking a little com- 
fort inthe thought of the solitude, the free- 
dom from visitors and disturbance, that she 
might safely reckon on, and in which she 
thought her mind might perhaps recover a 
little ; and this young creature’s society was 
not specially agreeable to her. But she was 
touched by the looks of the forlorn girl, 
and could no more have sent her away than 
she could repress the little movement of im- 
patience and half disgust that rose in her 
heart. She was not capable of giving her 
any effusive welcome; but she kissed poor 
little Emma, and put the bundle beside the 
baby on the sofa, and accepted her visitor 
without saying anything about it. Per- 
haps it did her no harm: though she felt 
by moments as if her impatient longing to 
be alone and silent, and fiee to think her 
own thoughts, would break out in spite of 
all her self-control. But little Mrs. Askell 
never suspected the existence of any such 
emotions. She thought, on the contrary, 
that it was because Mary was used to it 
that she took it so quietly, and wondered 
whether she would ever get used to it. 
Perhaps, on the whole, Emma hoped not. 
She thought to herself that Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, who was so little disturbed by the 
parting, would not feel the joy of the return 
half so much as she should; and on these 
terms she preferred to take the despair 
along with the joy. But under the shadow 
of Mary’s matronly presence the little 
thing cheered up, and got back her cour- 
age. Aftershe had been comforted with tea, 
and had fully realised her position as Mrs. 
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Ochterlony’s visitor, Emma’s spirits rose. 
She was half or quarter Irish, as has been 
already mentioned, and behaved herself ac- 
cordingly. She recollected her despair, it 
is true, in the midst of a game with Hugh 
and Islay, and cried a little, but soon com- 
forted herself with the thought that at that 
moment her Charlie could be in no danger. 
“ They'll be stopping somewhere for break- 
fast by a well, and camping all about, and 
they can’t get any harm there,” said Emma : 
and thus she kept on chattering all day. 
If she had chattered only, and been content 
with chattering, it would have been com- 
paratively easy work; but then she was 
one of those people who require answers, 
and will be spoken to. And Mary had to 
listen and reply, and give her opinion where 
they would be now, and when, at the very 
earliest, they might be expected back. 
With such a discipline to undergo, it may 
be thought a supererogation to bring Mrs. 
Kirkman in upon her that morning with her 
handkerchief in her hand, prepared, if it 
was necessary, to weep with Mary. But 
still it is the case that Mrs. Kirkman did 
come, as might have been expected; and 
to pass over conversation so edifying as 
hers would, under such circumstances, be 
almost a crime. 

“My dear Mary,” Mrs. Kirkman said 
when she came in, “Iam so glad to see 
you up and making an effort: it is so miuch 
better than giving way. We must accept 
these trials as something sent us for our 
good. I am sure the Major has all our 
prayers for his safe return. Oh, Mary, do 
you not remember what I said to you— 
that God, I was sure, was not going to 
leave you alone?” 

“I never thought He would leave me 
alone,” said Mrs. Ochterlony; but cer- 
tainly, though it was a right enough senti- 
ment, it was not uttered in a right tone of 
voice. 

“ He will not rest till you see your duty 
more clearly,” said her visitor ; “if it were 
not for that, why should He have sent you 
so many things one after another? It is 
far better and more blessed than if he had 
made you happy and comfortable as the 
carnal heart desires. But I did not see you 
had any one with you,” said Mrs. Kirkman, 
stopping short at the sight of Emma, who 
had just come into the room. 

“ Poor child, she was frightened and un- 
happy, and came to me this morning,” said 
Mary. “She will stay with me—till— 
they come home.” 

“ Let ussay, i/they come home,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman, solemnly. “I never like to be 





too certain. We know when they go forth, 
but who can tell when they will come back ? 
That is in God’s hands.” 

At this speech Emma fell trembling and 
shivering again, and begged Mrs. Kirkman 
to tell her the worst, and cried out that she 
could bear it. She thought of nothing but 
her Charlie, as was natural, and that the 
Colonel’s wife had already heard some bad 
news. And Mrs. Kirkman thouglit of noth- 
ing but improving the occasion; and both of 
them were equally indifferent and indeed 
unaware of the cold shudder which went 
through Mary, and the awful foreboding 
that closed down upon her, putting out the 
sunshine. It was a little saieguard to her 
to support the shivering girl who already 
— believed herself a widow, and to take 

p the challenge of the spiritual teacher 
who felt herself responsible for their souls. 

“Do not make Emma think something is 
wrong,” she said. “ It is so easy to make a 
young creature wretched with a word. = If 
the Colonel had been with them, it might 
have been different. But it is easy just 
now for you to frighten us. Iam sure you 
do not mean it.” And then Mary had to 
whisper in the young wife's ear, “She 
knows nothing about them — it is only her 
way,” which was a thing very easily said to 
Emma, but very difficult to establish her- 
self upon in her own heart. 

And then Mrs. Hesketh came in to join 
the party. 

“ So they are gone,” the newcomer said. 
“ What a way little Emma is in, to be 
sure. Is it the first time he has ever left you, 
my dear? and I daresay they have been 
saying something dreadful to frighten you. 
It is a great shame to let girls marry so 
young. I have been reckoning,” said the 
easy-minded woman, whose: husband was 
also of the party, “ how long they are likely 
tobe. Ifthey get to Amberabad, say to- 
morrow, and if there is nothing very serious, 
and all goes well, you know, they might be 
back here on Saturday —and we had an 
engagement for Saturday,” Mrs. Hesketh 
said. Her voice was quite easy and pleas- 
ant, as it always was; but nevertheless, 
Mary knew that if she had not felt excited, 
she would not have paid such an early 
morning visit, and that even her confident 
calculation about the return proved she was 
in a little anxiety about it. The fact was, 
that none of them were quite at their ease, 
except Mrs. Kirkman, who, having no per- 
sonal interest in the matter, was quite equal 
to taking a very gloomy view of affairs. 

“‘ How can any one think of such vanities 
at such a moment?” Mrs. Kirkman said. 
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“ Oh, if I only could convince you, my dear 


friends. None of us can tell what sort of 
an engagement they may have before next 
Saturday — perhaps the most solemn en- 
gagement ever given to man. Don’t let 
misfortune find you in this unprepared state 
of mind. There is nothing on earth so 
solemn as seeing soldiers go away. You 
may think of the band and all that, but for 
me, I always seem to hear a voice saying, 
‘Prepare to meet your God.” 

To be sure the Colonel was in command 
of the station and was safe at home, and his 
wife could speculate calmly upon the prob- 
able fate of the detachment. Butas for the 
three women who were listening to her, it 
was not so easy for them. There was a 
dreadful pause, for nobody could contra- 
dict such a speech; and poor little Emma 
dropped down sobbing on the floor; and 
the colour forsook even Mrs. Hesketh’s 
comely cheek ; and as for Mary, though she 
could not well be paler, her heart seemed to 
contract and shrink within her; and none 
of them had the courage to say anything. 
Naturally Mrs. Sete, with whom it was 
a principle not to fret, was the first to re- 
cover her voice. 

“ After all, though it’s always an anxious 
time, I don’t see any particular reason we 
have to be uneasy,” she said. “ Hesketh 
told me he felt sure they would give in at 
once. It may be very true all you say, but 
at the same time we may be reasonable, 
you know, and not take fright when there 
is no cause for it. Don’t cry, Emma, you 
little goose ; you'll have him back again in 
two or three days, all right.” 

And after awhile the anxious little as- 
sembly broke up, and Mrs. Hesketh, who 
though she was very liberal in her way, 
was not much given to personal charities, 
went to see some of the soldiers’ wives, 
who, poor souls, would have been just as 
anxious if they had had the time for it, 
and gave them the best advice about their 
children, and promised tea and sugar if 
they would come to fetch it, and old frocks, 
in which she was always rich; and these 
women were so ungrateful as to like her 
visit better than that of the Colonel's wife, 
who carried them always on her heart and 
did them a great deal of good, and never 
confined herself to kindnesses of impulse. 
And little Emma Askell cried herself to 
sleep sitting on the floor, notwithstanding 
the beetles, reposing her pretty face flushed 
with weeping and her swollen eyes upon 
the sofa, where Mary sat and watched over 
her. Mrs. Hesketh got a little ease out of 
her visit to the soldiers’ wives, and Emma 
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forgot her troubles in sleep ; but no sort of 
relief came to Mary, who reasoned with 
herself all day long without being able to 
deliver herself from the pressure of the 
deadly cold hand that seemed to have been 
laid upon her heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Anp Mary’s forebodings came true. 
Though it was so unlikely, and indeed 
seemed so unreasonable to everybody who 
knew about such expeditions, instead of 
bringing back his men victorious, it was 
the men, all drooping and discouraged, 
who carried back the brave and tender 
Major, covered over with the flag he 
had died for. The whole station was over- 
cast with mourning when that melancholy 
procession came back. Mr. Churchill, who 
met them coming in, hurried back with 
his heart swelling up into his throat to pre- 

are Mrs. Ochterlony for what was com- 
ing ; but | was the only creature at 
the station who did not need to be pre- 
pared. She knew it was going to be so 
when she saw him go away. She felt in 
her heart that this was to be the end of it 
from the moment when he first told her of 
the expedition on which he was ordered. 
And when she saw poor Mr. Churchill's 
face, from which he had vainly tried to 
banish the traces of the horrible shock he 
had just received, she saw that the blow 
had fallen. She came up to him and took 
hold of his hands, and said, “I know what 
itis;” and almost felt, in the strange and 
terrible excitement of the moment, as if 
she were sorry for him who felt it so much. 

This was how it was, and all the station 
was struck with mourning. A chance bul- 
let, which most likely had been fired with- 
out any purpose at all, had done its ap- 
pointed office in Major Ochterlony’s brave, 
tender, honest bosom. Though he had 
been foolish enough by times, nobody new 
thought of that to his disadvantage. 
Rather, if anything, it surrounded him 
with a more affectionate regret. A dozen 
wise men might have perished, and not left 
such a gap behind them as the Major did, 
who had been good to everybody in his rest- 
less way, and given a great deal of trouble, 
and made up for it, as only aman with a 
good heart and natural gift of friendliness 
could do. He had worried his men many 


a time as the Colonel never did, for ex- 
ample: but then, to Major Ochterlony they 
were men and fine fellows, while they were 
only machines, like himself, to Colonel 
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Kirkman; and more than one critic in re- 

imentals was known to say with a sigh, 
“Tf it had only been the Colonel.” But it 
was only the. fated man who had been so 
over careful about his wife’s fate in case 
anything happened to him. Young Askell 
came by stealth like- a robber to take his 
little wife out of the house where Mary 
was not capable any longer of her society ; 
and Captain Hesketh too had come back all 
safe — all of them except the one: and the 
women in their minds stood round Mary in 
a kind of hushed circle, looking with an 
awful fellow-feeling and almost self-reproach 
at the widowhood which might have, but 
had not, fallen upon themselves. It was no 
fault of theirs that she had to bear the 
cross for all of them as it were; and yet 
their hearts ached over her, as if some- 
how they had purchased their own exemp- 
tion at her expense. When the first dark 
moment, during which nobody saw the 
Madonna Mary —a sweet title, which had 
come back to all their lips in the hour of 
trouble — was over, they took turns to be 
with her, those grieved and compunctious 
women — compunctious not so much be- 
cause at one time in thought they had done 
her wrong, as because now they were hap- 
py and she was sorrowful. And thus pas- 
sed over a time that cannot be described in 
a book, or at least in such a book as 
this. Mary had to separate herself, with 
still the bloom of her life unimpaired, from 
all the fair company of matrons round her ; 
to put the widow’s veil over the golden re- 
flections in her hair, and the faint colour 
that came faintly back to her check by im- 
prescriptible right of her health and com- 
parative youth, and to go away out of the 
high-road of life where she we | been way- 
faring in trouble and in happiness, to one 
of those humble by-ways where the feeble 
and broken take shelter. Heaven knows 
she did not think of that. All that she 
thought of was her dead soldier who had 
gone away in the bloom of his days to the 
unknown darkness which God alone knows 
the secrets of, who had left all his comrades 
uninjured and at peace behind him, and had 
himself been the only one to answer for 
that enterprise with his life. It is strange 
to see this wonderful selection going on in 
the world, even when one has no immediate 
part in it; but stranger, far stranger, to 
wake up from one’s musings and feel all at 
once that it is one’s-self whom God has laid 
his hand upon for this stern purpose. The 
wounded creature may writhe upon the 
sword, but it is of no use; and again as 
ever, those who are not wounded — those 





perhaps for whose instruction the spectacle 
is made —draw round in a hushed circle 
and look on. Mary Ochterlony was a duti- 
ful woman, obedient and submissive to 
God’s will; and she gave no occasion to 
that circle of spectators to break up the 
hush and awe of natural sympathy and 
criticise her how she bore it. But after a 
while she came to perceive, what everybody 
comes to perceive who has been in such a 

osition, that the sympathy had changed 
its character. That was natural too. How 
a man bears death and suffering of body, 
has long been one of the favourite objects 
of primitive human curiosity; and to see 
how anguish and sorrow affect the mind is 
a study as exciting and still more interest- 
ing. It was this that roused Mrs. Ochter- 
lony out of her first stupor, and made her 
decide so soon as she did upon her journey 
home. : 

All these events had passed in so short a 
time, that there were many people who on 
waking up in the morning aud recollecting 
that Mary and her iies were going 
next day, could seareely realise that the 
fact was possible, or that it could be true 
about the Major, who had so fully intended 
sending his little boys home by that same 
mail. But it is on the whole astonishing 
how soon and how calmly a death is accept- 
ed by the general community; and even 
the people who asked themselves could this 
change really have happened in so short a 
time, took pains an hour or two after to 
make up little parcels for friends at home 
which Mary was to carry; bits of Oriental 
embroidery and filagree ornaments, and 
little portraits of the children, and other 
trifles that were not important enough to 
warrant an Overland parcel, or big enough 
to go by the Cape. Mary was very kind 
in that way, they all said. She accepted 
all kinds of commissions, perhaps without 
knowing very well what she was doing, and 
promised to go and see people whom she 
had no likelihood of ever going to see: 
the truth was, that she heard and saw and 
understood only partially, sometimes rous- 
ing up for a moment and catching one word 
or one little incident with the intensest dis- 
tinctness, and then relapsing back again in- 
to herself. She did not quite make out 
what Emma Askell was saying the last time 
her little friend came to see her. Mary was 
packing her boys’ things at the moment, and 
much occupied with a host of cares, and 
what she heard was only a stream of talk, 
broken with the occasional burden which 
came in like a chorus, “ when you see mam- 
ma.” 
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“When I see mamma?” said Mary, 
with a little surprise. 

“Dear Mrs. Ochterlony, you said you 
would perhaps go to see her —in St. John’s 
Wood,” said Emma, with tears of vexation 
in her eyes; “you know I told you all 
about it. The Laburnums, Acacia Road. 
And she will be so glad to see you. I explain- 
ed it all, and you said you would go. I told 
her how kind you had been to me, and how 
you let me stay with you when I was so anx- 
ious about Charlie. Oh, dear Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, forgive me! I did not mean to bring 
it back to your mind.” 

“ No,” said Mary, with a kind of forlorn 
amusement. It seemed so strange, almost 
droll, that they should think any of their 
mer’ little passing words would bring that 

ack to her which was never once out of 
her mind, nor other than the centre of all 
her thoughts. “I must have been dreaming 
when I said so, Emma; but if I have prom- 
ised, I will try to go—I have nothing to do 
in London, you know —I am going to the 
North-country, among my own people,” 
which was an easier form of expression 
than to say, as they all did, that she was 
going home. 

“ But everybody goes to London,” insisted 
Emma; and it was only when Mr. Church- 
ill came in, also with a little packet, that 
the ensign’s wife was silenced. Mr. 
Churchill’s parcel was for his mother who 
lived in Yorkshire, naturally, as Mrs. Och- 
terlony was going to the North, quite in 
her way. But the clergyman, for his part, 
had something more important to say. 
When Mrs. Askell was gone, he stopped 
Mary in her packing to speak to her serious- 
ly as he said, *‘ You will forgive me and feel 
for me, I know,” he said. “It is about 
your second marriage, Mrs. Ochterlony.” 

“ Don’t speak of it—oh, don’t speak of 
it,” Mary said, with an imploring tone that 
went to his heart. 

“ But [ ought to speak of it—if you can 
bear it,” said Mr. Churchill, “ and I know 
for the boys’ sake that you can bear every- 
thing. Ihave brought an extract from the 
register, if you would like to have it; and 
I have added below ” — 

“Mr. Churchill, you are very kind, but 
I don’t want ever to think of that,” said 
Mrs. Ochterlony. “I don’t want to recol- 
lect now that such a thing ever took place 
—I wish all record of it would disappear 
from the face of the earth. Afterwards he 
thought the same,” she said, hurriedly. 
Meanwhile Mr. Churchill stood with the 
paper half-drawn from his pocket-book, 
watching the changes of her face. 
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“ Tt shall be as you like,” he said, slowly, 
but only as I have written below —If you 
change your mind, you have only to write 
to me, my dear Mrs. Ochterlony —if I stay 
here — and I am sure I don’t know if I 
shall stay here; but in case I don’t, you can 
always learn where I am, from my mother 
at that address.” 

“ Do you think you will not stay here?” 
said Mary, whose heart was not so much 
absorbed in her own sorrows that she could 
not feel for the dismayed desponding mind 
that made itself apparent in the poor clergy- 
man’s voice. 

“IT don’t know,” he said, in the dreary 
tones of a man who has little choice, “ with 
our large family, and my wife’s poor health 
—I shall miss you dreadfully —both of 

ou: you can’t think how cheery and 
earty he always was — and that to a down- 
hearted man like me” — 

And then Mary sat down and cried. It 
went to her heart and dispersed all her 
heaviness and stupor, and opened the great 
sealed fountains. And Mr. Churchill once 
more felt the climbing sorrow in his throat, 
and said, in broken words, “ Don’t ery — 
God will take care of you. He knows wh 
He has done it, though we don’t; and He 
has given his own word to be a father to 
the boys.” 

That was all the poor priest could find it 
in his heart to say — but it was better than 
a sermon — and he went away with the ex- 
tract from the register still in his pocket-book 
and tears in his eyes; while for her part 
Mary finished her packing with a heart re- 
lieved by her tears. Ah, how cheery and 
hearty he had been, how kind to the down- 
hearted man; how different the stagnant 
quietness now from that cheerful commotion 
he used to make, and all the restless life 
about him; and then his favorite words 
seemed to come up about and surround her, 
flitting in the air with a sensation between 
acute torture and a dull happiness. His bon- 
nie Mary! It was not any vanity on Mary’s 
part that made her think above all of that 
name. Thus she did her packing and got 
ready for her voyage, and took the good peo- 
ple’s commissions without knowing very well 
to what it was that she pledyed herself; and 
it was the same mail—‘“the mail after 
next ” — by which she had written to Aunt 
Agatha that Hugh was to be sent home. 

They would all have‘come to see her off 
if they could have ventured to do it that 
last morning : but the men prevented it, who 
are good for something now and then in such 
cases. Asit was, however, Mrs, Kirkman 


and Mrs. Hesketh and Emma Askell were 
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there, and poor sick Mrs. Churchill, who 
had &tolen from her bed in her dressing- 
own to kiss Mary for the last time. “ Oh, my 
ear, if it had been me — oh, if it had only 
been me! — and you would all have been 
so good to the poor children,” sobbed the 
poor clergyman’s ailing wife. Yet it was 
not her, but the strong,’ brave, cheery 
Major, the prop and pillar of a house. As 
for Mrs. Kirkman, there never was a better 
proof that she was, as we have so often 
said, in spite of her talk, a good woman, 
than the fact that she could only cry helpless- 
ly over Mary, and had not a word to say. 
She had thought and prayed that God would 
not leave her friend alone, but she had not 
meant Him to goso far as this ; and her heart 
ached and fluttered at the terrible notion 
that perhaps she had something to do with 
the striking of this terrible blow. Mrs. 
Hesketh for her part packed every sort of 
dainties for the children in a basket, and 
strapped on a bundle of portable toys to 
amuse them on the journey, to one of Mrs. 
Ochterlony’s box. “ You will be glad of 
them before you get there,” said the ex- 
erienced woman, who had once made the 
—- with half-a-dozen, as she said, and 
new what it was. And then one or two 
of the men were walking about outside in 
an accidental sort of way, to have a last 
look of Mary. It was considered a very 
great thing among them all when the doctor, 
who hated to see people in trouble, and 
disapproved of crying on principle, made 
up his mind to go in and shake hands with 
Mrs. Ochterlony ; but it was not that he 
went for, -but to look at the baby, and give 
Mary a little case “with some sal volatile 
and so forth, and the quantities marked,” 
he said, “ not that you are one to want sal 
volatile. The little shaver there will be all 
right as soon as you get to England. Good- 
bye. Take care of yourself.” And he 
wrung her hand and bolted out again like 
a flash of lightning. He said afterwards 
that the only sensible thing he knew of his 
sister, was that she did not go; and that the 
sight of all those women crying was enough 
to give man a sunstroke, not to speak of 
the servants and the soldiers’ wives who 
were howling at the back of the house. 

Oh, what a change it was in so short a 
time, to go out of the Indian home, 
which had been a true home, with Mr. 
Churchill to take care of her and her poor 
babies, and set her face to the cold far-away 
world of her youth which she had forgotten 
and which everybody called home by akind 
of mockery; and where was Hugh, who 
had always taken such care of his own? 
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Mary did not cry as people call crying, but 
now and then, two great big hot tears rolled 
out of the bitter fountain that was full to 
overflowing, and fell scalding on her hands, 
and gave her a momentary sense of physi- 
eal relief. Almost all the ladies of the sta- 
tion were ill after it all the day; but Mary 
could not afford to be ill; and Mr. Church- 
ill was very kind, and went with her 
through all the first part of her journey 
over the cross roads, until she had come 
into the trunk road, where there was no 
more difficulty. He was very, very kind, and 
she was very gratefil; but yet perhaps when 
you have had some one of your very own 
to do everything for you, who was not kind 
but did it by nature, it is better to take to 
doing it yourself after, than have even the 
best of friends to do it for kindness’ sake. 
This was what Mary felt when the good 
man had gone sadly back to his sick wife 
and his uncertain lot. It was a kind of re- 
lief to her to be all alone, entirely alone 
with her children, for the Ayah, to be sure, 
did not count — and to have everything to 
do; and this was how they came down 
mournfully to the seaboard, and _to the big 
town which filled Hugh and Islay with 
childish enjoyment, and Mary bade an ev- 
erlasting farewell to her life, to all that she 
had actually known as life—and got to 
sea, to go, as they said, home. 

It would be quite useless for our purpose 
to go over the details of the voyage, which 
was like other voyages, bad and good by 
turns. When she was at sea, Mrs. Ochter- 
lony had a little leisure, and felt ill and 
weak and overworn, and was the better for 
it after. It took her mind for the moment 
off that unmeasured contemplation of her 
sorrow which is the soul of grief, and her 
spirit got a little strength in the interval of 
repose. She had been twelve years in 
India, and from eighteen to thirty is a won- 
derful leap in a life. She did not know 
how she was to find the things and the peo- 
ple of whom she had a girl’s innocent rec- 
ollection. Nor how they, who had not 
changed, would appear to her changed eyes. 
Her own people were very kind, like every- 
body. Mary found a leiter at Gibraltar 
from her brother-in-law, Francis, full of 
sympathy and friendly offers. He asked 
her to come to Earlston with her boys to 
see if they could not get on together. 
“Perhaps it might not do, but it would be 
worth a trial,” Mr. Ochterlony sensibly said ; 
and there was even a chance that Aunt 
Agatha, who was to have met Hugh at 
Southampton, would come to meet her wid- 
owed niece, who might be supposed to stand 
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still more in need of her good offices. 
Though indeed this was rather an addition 
to Mary’s cares; for she thought the mo- 


ment of landing would be bitter enough of 


itself, without the pain of meeting with 
some one who belonged to her, and yet did 
not belong to her, and who had doubtless 
grown as much out of the Aunt Agatha of 
old as she had grown out of the little Mary. 
When Mrs. Ochterlony left the North 
country, Aunt Agatha had been a middle- 
aged maiden lady, still paws though a lit- 
tle faded, with light hair growing gray, 
which makes a woman’s countenance, al- 
ready on the decline, more faded still, and 
does not bring out the tints as dark hair in 
the same powdery condition sometimes does. 
And at that time she was still oceupied by a 
thought of possibilities which people who 
knew Agatha Seton from the time she was 
sixteen had decided at that early period to 
be impossible. No doubt twelve years had 
changed this— and it must have made a 
still greater change upon the little sister 
whom Mary had known only at six years 
old, and who was now eighteen, the age she 
had herself been when she married; a 
grown-up young woman, and of a character 
more decided than Mary’s had ever been. 

A little stir of reviving life awoke in her, 
when the weary journey was over, and the 
steamboat at length had reached Southamp- 
ton, to go up to the deck and look from be- 
neath the heavy penthouse of her widow’s 
veil at the strangers who were coming — to 
see, as she said to herself, with a throb at 
her heart, if there was anybody she knew. 
Aunt Agatha was not rich, and it was a 
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long journey, and perhaps she had not 
come. Mary stood on the crowded deck, a 
little apart, with Hugh and Islay on each 
side of her, and the baby in his nurse’s 
arms—a group such as is often seen on 
these decks — all clad with loss and mourn- 
ing coming “ home” to a country in which 
perhaps they have no longer any home. 
Nobody came to elaim Mrs. Ochterlony as 
she stood among her little children. She 
thought she would have been glad of it, but 
when it came to the moment — when she 
saw the cold unknown shore and the strange 
country, and not a Christian soul to say 
welcome, poor Mary’s heart sank. She sat 
down, for her strength was failing her, and 
drew Hugh and Islay close to her, to keep 
her from breaking down altogether. And 
it was just at that moment that the bright- 
est of young faces peered down under her 
veil, and looked doubtfully, anxiously at her, 
and called out impatiently, “ Aunt Aga- 
tha!” to some one at the other side, with- 
out speaking to Mary. Mrs. Ochterlony 
did not hear this new-comer’s equally impa- 
tient demand: “Is it Mary? Are those the . 
children ?” for she had dropped her sick 
head upon a soft old breast, and had an old 
fresh sweet faded face bent down upon her, 
lovely with love and age and a pure heart. 
“Cry, my dear love, cry, it will do you 
| good,” was all that Aunt Agatha said. 


| 





| And she cried, too, with good-will, and yet 
| did not know whether it was for sorrow or 
| joy. This was how Mary, coming back to 
|a fashion of existence which she knew not, 
ae taken home. 





LINES FOR THE DAY. 

Delivered at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
February 22, 1866, by Colonel C. G. Halpine, 
at the Festival given by the Militar 
the Loyal Legion in Honor of Washington s 
Birthday —ithe Proceeds - being devoted to 
Found a Home for the Disabled 
Sailors of the Recent War. 


ForeEVER past the days of gloom, 
The long, sad days of doubt and fear, 
When woman, by her idle loom, 
Heard the dread battle’s nearing boom 
With clasped hands and straining ear ; 
While each new hour the past pursues 
With further threat of loss and pain, 
Till the sick seases would refuse 
To longer drink the bloody news 
That told of sons and brothers slain. 


Order of 


Soldiers and 


The days of calm at length are won, 
And, sitting thus, with folded hands, 
We talk of great deeds greatly done, 
While all the future seems to run 
A silvery tide o’er golden sands. 
With pomp the votive sword and shield 
The saviours of the land return ; 
And while new shrines to Peace we build, 
On our great banner’s azure field 
Yet larger constellations burn ! 


Who bore the flag — who won the day ? 
The young, proud manhood of the land, 
Called from the forge and plow away, 
They seized the weapons of the fray 
ith eager but untutored hand ; 
They swarmed o’er all the roads that led, 
To where the peril hottest burned — 
By night, by day, their hurrying tread 
Still Southward to the struggle sped, 
Nor ever from their purpose turned. 
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Why tell how long the contest hung, 
Now crowned with hope and now depressed ; 
And how the varying balance swung, 
Until, like gold in furnace flung, 
The truth grew stronger for the test? 
? Twas our own blood we had to meet ; 
*Twas with full peers our swords were 
crossed, 
Till in the march, assault, retreat, 
And in the school of stern defeat 
We learned success at bloody cost. 


Oh, comrades of camp and deck, 
All that is left by pitying Fate 
Of those who bore through fire and wreck, 
With sinewy arm and stubborn neck 
His flag whose Birth we celebrate ! 
Oh, men, whose names, forever bright 
On history’s golden tablets graved — 
By land, by sea who waged the fight, 
hat guerdon will you ask to-night 
For service done, for perils braved ? 


The charging lines no more we see, 
No more we hear the din of strife ; 
Nor under every greenwood tree, 
Stretched in their life’s great agony, 
Are those who wait the surgeon’s knife ;, 
No more the dreaded stretchers drip, 
The jolting ambulances groan ; 
No more, while all the senses slip, 
We hear from the soon silent lip 
The prayer for death as balm alone ! 


And ye who, on the sea’s blue breast, 
And down the rivers of the land, 
With clouds of thunder as a crest, 
Where still your conquering prows were 


pressed, 
War’s lightnings wielded in your hand! 
Ye, too, released, no longer feel 
The threat of battle, storm and rock — 
Torpedoes grating on the keel, 
While the strained sides with broadsides reel 
And turrets feel the dinting shock. 


Joint Saviours of the Land! To-day 
What guerdon ask you of the land ? 
No boon too great for you to pray — 
What can it give that could repay 
The men we miss from our worn band ? 
The men who lie in trench and swamp, 
The dead who rock beneath the wave — 
The brother-souls of march and camp, 
Bright spirits — each a shining lamp, 
Teaching our children to be brave ! 


And thou — Great Shade! in whom was nursed 
The germ and grandeur of our land — 
n peace, in war, in reverence first, 
ho taught our infancy to burst 
The tightening yoke of Britain’s hand ! 
Thou, too, from thy celestial height 
Will join the prayer we make to-day — 
“ Homes for the crippled in the fight, 
And what of life is left, made bright 
By all that gratitude can pay.” 





Teach these who loll in gilded seats, 

With nodding plume and jeweled gown, 
Boasting a pedigree that dates 
Back to the men who swayed the fates 

When thou wert battling Britain’: crown, 
That ere the world a century swims 

Through time — this poor, blug-coated: host, 
With brevet-rank of shattered limbs, 
Will swell the fame in choral hymns 

And be of pride the proudest boast ! 


Homes for the men we ask, implore ; 

The brave who limbs and vigor gave, 
That North and South, from shore to shore, 
One free, rich, boundless country o’er, 

The flag of WasHINGTON should wave! 
The flag that first — the day recall — 

Long years ago, one summer morn, 
Flashed up o’er Independence Hall, 

A meteor. messenger to all, 
That a new Nation here was born ! 


Oh, wives and daughters of the land ! 
To every gentler impluse true, 
To you we raise the invoking hand, 
Take pity on our stricken band, 
These Demi-gods disguised in Blue ! 
More sweet than coo of pairing birds 
Your voice when urging gentle deeds, 
And power and beauty clothe her words — 
A West-wind through the heart’s thrilled 
chords 
When woman’s voice for pity pleads. 


To you I leave the soldier’s doom, 
our glistening eyes assure me right; 

Oh, think through many nights of gloom, 
When round you all was light and bloom, 

And he preparing for the fight, 
The soldier bade his fancy roam 

Far from the foe’s battalions proud — 
From camps, and hot steeds champing foam, 
And fondly on your breast at home 

The forehead of his spirit bowed ! 


Oh, by the legions of the Dead, 

Whose ears e’en yet our love may reach — 
Whose souls, in fight or prison fled, 
Now swarm in column overhead, 

Winging with fire my faltering speech ; — 
From stricken fields and ocean caves 

I hear their voice and cry instead — 
“Gazing upon our myriad graves, 
Be generous to the crippled braves 

Who were the Comrades of the Dead!” 


Our cause was holy to the height 
Of holiest cause to manhood given ; 
For Peace and Liberty to smite, 
And while the warm blood bounded bright, 
For these to die, if called by Heaven ! 
The dead are cared for —in the clay 
The grinning skull no laurel seeks ; 
But for the wounded of the fray, 
It is through my weak lips to-day 
The ORDER OF THE LEGION speaks ! 
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From the Cornhill Magazine. | much surprised by the clamour that was 
MY COUNTRYMEN. | raised. e did not think that class need 
| excite the sympathy either of the legisla. 
Apout a year ago, the Saturday Review ture or the public.” Much to the same ef- 
published an article which gave me, as its fect spoke Mr. Miall, another middle-class 
articles often do give me, much food for re- leader, in the Nonconformist: “ Middle. 
flection. The article was about the unjust class education seems to be the favourite 
estimate which, says the Saturday Review, topic of the hour, and we must confess to a 
I form of my countrymen, and about the feeling of shame at the nonsense which is 
indecency of talking of “British Philis- being uttered on the subject. It might be 
tines.” It appears that I assume the truth thought from what is said, that this section 
of the transcendental system of philosophy, | of the apres which has done every- 
and then lecture my wiser countrymen be- thing else so well, — which has astonished 
cause they will not join me in recognizing | the world by its energy, enterprise, and self- 
as eternal truths a set of platitudes which | reliance, which is continually striking out 
may be proved to be false. “Now there is|new paths of industry and subduing the 
in En.land a school of philosophy which | forces of nature, — cannot, from some mys- 
thorouzhly understands, and, on theoretical | terious reason, get their children properly 
grounds, de‘iberately rejects, the philosophi- | educated.” Still more strong were the 
eal theory which Mr. Arnold accuses the | words of the Daily News (I love to range 
English nation of neglecting; and the prac- | all the evidence in black and white before 
tical efforts of the English people, especial- | me, though it tends to my own discomfiture) 
ly their practical efforts in the way of criti- | about the blunder some of us were making ; 
cism, are for the most part strictly in 'ac- | “ All the world knows that the great middle 
cordance with the principles of that philoso- | class of this country supplies the mind, the 
phy.” wee, and the power for all the great and 
‘I do not quite know what to say about | good things that have to be done, and it is 
the transcendental system of philosophy, | not likely that that.class should surrender 
for I am a mere dabbier in these great mat- | its powers and privileges in the one case 
ters, and to grasp and hold a system of phi- | of the training of its own children. How 
losophy is a feat much beyond my strength; | the idea of such a scheme can have occurred 
bat I certainly did talk about British Phil- | to anybody, how it can have been imagined 
istines, and to call people Philistines when | that parents and schoolmasters in the most 
they are doing just what the wisest men in | independent, and active, and enlightened 
the country have settled to be quite right, | class of English society, how it can have 
does seem unre:sonable, not to say indecent. | been supposed that the class which has done 
Being really the most teachable man alive, | all the great things that have been done in 
I could not help making, after I had read all departments, will beg the Government 
the article in the Saturday Review, a serious | to send inspectors through its schools, when 
return, as the French say, upon myself; and | it can itself command whatever advantages 
I resolved never to call my countrymen | exist, might seem unintellgible but for two 
Philistines again till I had thought more | or three considerations.” These considera- 
about it, and could be quite sure I was not | tions do not much matter just now; but it 
committing an indecency. \is clear bow perfectly Mr. Bazley’s stand 
I was very much fortified in this good reso- | was a stand such as it becomes a representa- 
lution by something else which happened | tive man like Mr. Bazley to make, and how 
about the same time. Every one knows | well the Daily Telegraph might say of the 
that the heart of the English nation is its| speech: “ It was at once grand, genial, na- 
middle class; there had been a good deal | tional, and distinct ;” and the Morning Star 
of talk, a year ago, about the education of| of the speaker: “He talked to his con- 
this class, and I, among others, had imagin- | stituents as Manchester people like to be 
ed it was not good, and that the middle | talked to, in the language of clear, manly 
class su(fered by its not being better. But | intelligence, which penetrates through soph- 
Mr. Bazley, the Member for Manchester, | isms, ignores commonplaces, and gives to 
who is a Kind of representative of this class, | cohventional illusions their true value. His 
made a speech last year at Manchester, the | speech was thoroughly instinct with that 
middle-class metropolis, which shook me a| earnest good sense which characterizes 
goo deal. ‘ During the last few months,” | Manchester, and which, indeed, may be 
said Mr. Bazley, “there had been a cry | fairly set down as the mee characteris- 
that miidle-class education ought to receive | tic of England and Englishmen every- 
more attention. He confessed himself very | where.” i 
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Of course if Philistinism is characteris- 
tic of the British nation just now, it must 
in a special way be characteristic of the 
representative part of the British nation, 
the part by which the British nation is what 
it is, and does all its best things, the middle 
class. And the newspapers, who have so 
many more means than I of knowing the 
truth, and who have that trenchant authori- 
tative style for communicating it which 
makes so great an impression, say that the 
British middle class is characterized, not by 
Philistinism, but by enlightenment; by a 
passion for penetrating through sophisms, 
ignoring commonplaces, and giving to con- 
ventional illusions their true value. Evi- 
dently it is nonsense, as the Daily News 
says, to think that this great middle class 
which supplies the mind, the will, and the 
power for all the great and good things that 
have to be done, should want its schools, 
the nurseries of its admirable intelligence, 
meddled with. It may easily be imagined 
that all this, coming on the top of the Sat- 
urday Review's rebuke of me for indecency, 
was enough to set me meditating; and af- 
tera long and painful self-examination, I 
saw that I had been making a great mistake. 
I had been breaking one of my own cardi- 
nal rules: the rule to keep aloof from prac- 
tice, and to confine myself to the slow and 
obscure work of trying to understand things, 
to see them as they are. So I was sufferin 
deservedly in being taunted with hawking 
about my nostrums of State schools for a 
class much too wise to want them, and of 
an Academy for people who have an inim- 
itable style already. To be sure I had said 
that schools ought to be things of local, not 
State, institution and management, and that 
we ought not to have an Academy; but 
that makes no difference. I had been med- 
dling with practice, proposing this and that, 
saying how it might be if we had established 
this or that. I saw what danger I had been 
running in thus intruding into a sphere 
where I have no business, and I resolved to 
offend in this way no more. Henceforward 
let Mr. Kinglake belabour the French as 
he will, let him describe as many tight mer- 
ciless lips as he likes; henceforward let 
Educational Homes stretch themselves out 
in The Times to the crack of doom, let 
Lord Fortescue bewitch the middle class 
with ever new blandishments, let any num- 
ber of Mansion House meetings propound 
any number of patchwork schemes t@ avoid 
facing the real difficulty ; I am dumb. I 
let reforming and instituting alone ; I med- 
dle with my neighbour’s practice no more. 
He that is unjust, let him be unjust still, and 





he which is filthy, let him be filthy still, and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous still, and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still. 

This I say as a sincere penitent ; but Ido 
not see that there is any harm in my still try- 
ing to know and understand things, if I keep 
humbly to that, and do not meddle with 

eater matters, which are out of my reach. 

o having once got into my head this no- 

tion of British Philistinism and of the want 

of clear and large intelligence in our mid- 

dle class, I do not consider myself bound at 

once to put away and crush such a notion, 

as people are told to do with their religious 

doubts; nor, when the Saturday Review 

tells me that no nation in the world is so 

logical as the English nation, and the Morn- 

ing Star, that our grand national character- 

istic is a clear intelligence which penetrates 

through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, 

and gives to conventional illusions their 

true value, do I feel myself compelled to 

receive these propositions with absolute 

submission as articles of faith, transcending 

reason ; indeed, this would be transcenden- 

talism, which the Saturday Review con- 

demns. Canvass them, then, as mere mat- 
ters of speculation, I may; and having 
lately had occasion to travel on the Conti- 
nent for many months, during which I was 

thrown in company with a great variety of 
people, I remembered what Burns says of 
the profitableness of trying to see ourselves 
as others see us, and I kept on the watch 

for anything to confirm or contradict my 
old notion, in which, without absolutely giv- 
ing it up, I had begun certainly to be much 
shaken and staggered. 

* I must say that the foreign opinion about 
us is not at all like that of the Saturday 
Review and the Morning Star. Iknow how 
madly the foreigners envy us, and that this 
must warp their judgment; I know, too, 
that this test of foreign opinion can never 
be decisive; I only take it for what it is 
worth, and as a contribution to our study of 
the matter in question. But I do really 

think that the admirers of our great middle 
class, which has, as its friends and enemies 
both agree, risen into such preponderating 
importance of late years, and now returns 
the House of Commons, dictates the policy 
of Ministers, makes the newspapers speak 
with its voice, and in short governs the 
country, —I do think, I say, the admirers 
of this great class would be astounded if 
they could hear how cavalierly a foreigner 
treats this country of their making and 
managing. “It is not so much that we dis- 
like England,” a Prussian official, with the 
the graceful tact of his nation, said to me 
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the other day, “as that we think little of| called him; he was “a great representative 
her.” The Cologne Gazette, perhaps the | man, emphatically the ‘English Minister ; ” 
chief newspaper of Germany, published in | the ge sage of the wishes of that great 
the summer a series of letters, much es-| middle class of this country which supplies 
teemed, I believe, by military men, on the | the mind, the will, and the power requisite 
armies of the leading Continental powers. | for all the great and good things that have 
The writer was a German officer, but not | to be done, and therefore “ acknowledged 
a Prussian. Speaking of the false military | by a whole people as their best impersona- 
system followed by the Emperor Nicholas, | tion.” Monsieur Thiers says of Pitt, that 
whose great aim was to turn his soldiers | though he used and abused the strength of 
into perfectly drilled machines, and con-| England, she was the second country in the 
trasting this with the free play left to the | world at the time of his death, and the first 
individual soldier in the French system:| eight years afterwards. That was after 
“ Tn consequence of their purely mechanical | Waterloo and the triumphs of Wellington. 
training,” says this writer, “the Russians, | And that era of primacy and triumphs Lord 
in spite of their splendid courage, were in| Palmerston, say the English newspapers, 
the Crimean war constantly beaten by the | has carried on to this hour. “What Wel- 
French, nay, decidedly beaten even by | lington was asa soldier, that was Palmerston 
the English and the Turks.”* Hardly a| as a statesman.” When I read these words 
German newspaper can discuss territorial | in some foreign city or other, I could not 
changes in Europe but it will add, after its | help rubbing my eyes and asking myself’ if 
remarks on the probable policy of France| Iwas dreaming. Why, taking Lord Palm- 
in this or that event: ‘ England will prob- | erston’s career from 1830 (when he first be- 
ably make a fuss, but what England thinks | came Foreign Secretary) to his death, there 
is of no importance.” I believe the Ger-| cannot be a shadow of doubt, for any one 
man newspapers must keep a phrase of that | with eyes and ears in his head, that he found 
kind stereotyped, they use it so often. | England the first Power in the world’s esti- 
France is our very good friend just now, | mation, and that he leaves her the third, 
but at bottom our “ clear intelligence pene- | after France and the United States. I am 
trating through sophisms,” and so on, is not | no politician ; I mean no disparagement at 
held in much more esteem there than in | all to Lord Palmerston, to whose talents 
Germany. One of the gravest and most | and qualities I hope I can do justice; and 
moderate of French newspapers—a_news-| indeed it is not Lord Palmerston’s policy, 
paper, too, our very good friend, like France | or any Minister’s policy, that is in question 
herself, into the bargain — broke out lately, | here, it is the policy of all, it is the poli- 
when some jealousy of the proposed Chol-| cy of England; for in a government such 
era Commission in the East was shown on | as ours is at present, it is only, as we are so 
this side the water, in terms which, though | often reminded, by interpreting public opin- 
less rough than the “ great fool” of the Sat-'ion, by being “the best type of his age 
urday Review, were still far from flattering. | and country,” that a Minister governs ; and 
“Let us speak to these English the only | Lord Palmerston’s greatness lay precisely in 
language they can comprehend. England | our all “ acknowledging him as our best im- 
lives for her trade; Cholera interrupts personation.” Well, then, to this our logic, 
trade; therefore it is for England’s interest | our practical efforts in the way of criticism, 
to join in precautions against Cholera.” our clear manly intelligence penetrat- 
Compliments of this sort are displeasing | ing through sophisms and ignoring common- 
to remember, displeasing to repeat; but places, and above all, our redoubtable pha- 
their abundance strikes the attention; and | lanx possessing these advantages in the 
then the happy unconsciousness of those at | highest degree, our great middle class, which 
whom they are aimed, their state of imper-| makes Parliament, and which supplies the 
turbable self-satisfaction, strikes the atten- | mind, the will, and the power requisite for 
tion too, and makes an inquisitive mind | all the great and good things that have to 
quite eager to see its way clearly in this ap-| be done, have brought us; to the third 
parent game of cross purposes. For never, | place in the world’s estimation, instead of 
surely, was there such a game of cross pur-| the first. He who disbelieves it, let him go 
poses played. It came to its height when | round to every embassy in Europe and, ask if 
Lord Palmerston died the other day. Lord | it is not true. 
Palmerston was England; “the best type| The foreigners, indeed, are in no doubt as 
of our age and country,” The Times well | to the real authors of the policy of modern 
England; they know that ours is no longer 
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of every movement of the hoodwinked 
nation to whom they dictate it; they know 
that our policy is now dictated by the 
strong middle part of England,— England 
happy, as Mr. Lowe, quoting Aristotle, 
says, in having her middle part strong and 
her extremes weak ; and that, though we 
are administered by one of our weak ex- 
tremes, the aristocracy, these managers 
administer us, as a weak extreme naturally 
must, with a nervous attention to the wishes 
of the strong middle part, whose agents 
they are. It was not the aristocracy which 
made the Crimean war; it was the strong 
middle part—the constituencies. It was 
the strong middle part which showered 
abuse and threats on Germany for mis- 
handling Denmark; and when Germany 
gruffly answered, Come and stop us, slapped 
its pockets, and vowed that it had never 
had the slightest notion of pushing matters 
so far as this. It was the strong middle 
part which, by the voice of its favourite 
newspapers, kept threatening Germany, 
after she had snapped her fingers at us, with 
a future chastisement from France, just as 
a sniarting school-boy threatens his bully 
with a drubbing to come from some big boy 
in the background. It was the strong 
middle part, speaking through the same 
newspapers, which was full of coldness, 
slights, and sermons for the American 
Federals during their late struggle ; and as 
soon as they had succeeded, discovered that 
it had always wished them well, and that 
nothing was so much to be desired as that the 
United States, and we, should be the fastest 
friends possible. Some people will say that 
the aristocracy was an equal offender in 
this respect: very likely; but the behaviour 
of the strong middle part makes more im- 
pression than the behaviour of a weak ex- 
treme; and the more so, because from the 
middle class, their fellows in numberless 
ways, the Americans expected sympathy, 
while from the aristocracy they expected 
none. And, in general, the faults with 
which foreigners reproach us in the matters 
named,—rash engagement, intemperate 
threatening, undignified retreat, ill-timed 
cordiality, — are not the faults of an aristo- 
cracy, by nature in such concerns prudent, 
reticent, dignified, sensitive on the point of 
honour; they are rather the faults of a rich 
middle class, — testy, absolute, ill-acquaint- 
ed with foreign matters, a little ignoble, 
very dull to perceive when it is making 
itself ridiculous. 

I know the answer one gets at home when 
one says that England is not very highly 





considered just now on the Continent. 
There is first of all the envy to account for 
it, — that of course; and then our clear 
intelligence is making a radical change in 
our way of dealing with the Continent ; the 
old, bad, aristocratical policy of incessantly 
intermeddling with the affairs of the Con- 
tinent, — this it is getting rid of; it is 
leaving the miserable foreigners to them- 
selves, to their wars, despotisms, bureau- 
cracy, and hatred of free, prosperous Eng- 
land. “A few inconveniences may arise 
before the transition from our old policy to 
our new is fairly accomplished, and we quite 
leave off the habit of meddling where our 
own interests are not at stake. We may be 
exposed to a little mortification in the pas- 
sage, but our clear intelligence will discern 
any occasion where our interests are really 
at stake. Then we shall come forward and 
prove ourselves as strong as ever; and the 
foreigners, in spite of their envy, know it. 
But what strikes me so much in all which 
these foreigners say is, that it is just this 
clear intelligence of ours that they appear 
at the present moment to hold cheap. Eng- 
lishmen are often heard complaining of the 
little gratitude foreign nations show them 
for their sympathy, their good-will. The 
reason is, that the foreigners think that an 
Englishman’s good-will to a foreign cause, 
or dislike to it, is never grounded in a per- 
ception of its real merits and bearings, but 
in some chance circumstance. They say 
the Englishman never, in these cases, really 
comprehends the situation, and so they can 
never feel him to be in living sympathy 
with them. Ihave got into much trouble 
for calling my countrymen Philistines, and 
all through these remarks I am determined 
never to use that word; but I wonder if 
there can be anything offensive in calling 
one’s countryman a young man from the 
country. I hope not; and if not, I should 
say, for the benefit of those who have seen 
Mr. John Parry’s amusing entertainment, 
that England and Englishmen, holding forth 
on some great crisis in a foreign country, — 
Poland, say, or Italy, — are apt to have on 


foreigners very much the effect of the young 


man from the country who talks to the 
nursemaid after she has upset the perambu- 
lator. There is a terrible crisis, and the 
discourse of the young man from the country, 
excellent in itself, is felt not to touch the 
crisis vitally. Nevertheless, on he goes; 
the perambulator lies a wreck, the child 
screams, the nursemaid wrings her hands, 
the old gentleman storms, the policeman 
gesticulates, the crowd thickens; still, that 
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astonishing young man talks on, serenely 
unconscious that he is not at the centre of 
the situation. 

Happening to be much thrown with cer- 
tain foreigners, who criticised England in 
this sort of way, I used often to think what 
a short and ready way one of our hard-hit- 
ting English newspapers would take with 
these scorners, if they fell into its hands. 
But being myself a mere seeker for truth, 
with nothing trenchant. or authoritative 
about me, I could do no more than look 
shocked and begin to ask questions. 
“ What!” ‘I said, “you hold the England 
of to-day cheap, and declare that we do 
not comprehend the situation ; yet you rate 
the England of 1815 so high, and call our 
fathers and grandfathers the foremost peo- 
ple in Europe. Did they comprehend the 
situation better than we?” “ Yes,” re- 
plied my foreign friends, “the situation 
as they had it, a great deal better. Their 
time was a time for energy, and they suc- 
ceeded in it perfectly. Our time is a tithe 
for intelligence, and you are not succeeding 
in it at all.” 

Though I could not hear without a shud- 
der this insult to the earnest good sense 
which, as the Morning Star says, may be 
fairly set down as the general characteris- 
tic of England and Englishmen everywhere, 
yet I pricked up my ears when my compan- 
ions talked of energy, and England’s suc- 
cess in a time for energy, because I have 
always had a notion myself that energy — 
energy with honesty — is .England’s great 
force ; a greater force to her, even, than her 
talent for penetrating through sophisms 
and ignoring commonplaces; so I begged 
my acquaintances to explain a little more 
fully to me what they meant. “ Nothing 
can be clearer,” they answered. “ Your 
Times was telling you the other day, with 
the enlightenment it so often shows at 
present, that instead of being proud of 
Waterloo and the great war which was 
closed by it, it really seemed as if you ought 
rather to feel embarrassed at the recollec- 
tion of them, since the policy for which 
they were fought is grown obsolete; the 
world has taken a turn which was not Lord 
Castléteagh’s, and to look back on the great 
Tory war is to look back upon an endless 
account of blood and treasure wasted. 
Now, that is not so at all. What France 
had in her head, from the Convention, 
‘ faithful to. the principles of the sovereignty 
of the se which will not permit them 
to acknowledge anywhere the institutions 
militating against it,’ to Napoleon, with his 
‘immense projects for assuring to France 
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the empire of the world,’ — what she had 
in her head, along with many better and 
sounder‘notions destined to happier fortune, 
was supremacy. She had always a vision 
of a sort of federation of the States of 
Europe under the primacy of France. 
Now to this the world, whose progress no 
doubt lies in the direction of more concert 
and common purpose among nations, but 
these nations free, self-impelled, and living 
each its own life, was not moving. Who- 
ever knocks to pieces a scheme of this sort 
does the world a service. In antiquity, 
Roman empire had a scheme of this sort, 
and much more. The barbarians knocked 
it to pieces — honour to the barbarians. In 
the middle ages Frederick the Second had 
a scheme of this sort. The Papacy knocked 
it to pieces—honour to the Papacy. ‘In 
our own century, France had a scheme of 
this sort. Your fathers knocked it to pieces 
— honour to your fathers They were just 
the people to do it. They had a vigorous 
lower class, a vigorous middle class, and a 
vigorous aristocracy. The lower class 
worked and fought, the middle class found 
the money, and the aristocracy wielded the 
whole. This aristocracy was high-spirited, 
reticent, firm, despising frothy declamation. 
It had all the qualities useful for its task 
and time ; Lord Grenville’s words, as early 
as 1793: ‘ England will never consent that 
France shall arrogate the power of annul- 
ling at her pleasure, and under the pretence 
of a pretended natural right, the political 
system of Europe ;’ these few words, with 
their lofty strength, contain, as one may 
say, the prophecy of future success: you 
hear the very voice of an aristocracy stand- 
ing on sure ground, and with the stars in its 
favour. Well, you succeeded, and in 1815, 
after Waterloo, you were the first power in 
Europe. ‘These people have a secret,’ 
we all said; ‘they have discerned the way 
the world was going, and therefore they 
have prevailed; while, on the other hand, 
the “stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.”’ We held you in the greatest 
respect; we tried to copy your constitu- 
tional government; we read your writers. 
* After the peace,’ says George Sand, ‘ the 
literature of Great Britain crossed the 
straits, and came to reign amongst us.’ It 
reigned in Byron and Scott, voices of the 
great aristocratical spirit which had just 
won the victory: Scott expressing its ro- 
bust, genial conservatism, holding by a 
thousand roots to the past; Byron its de- 
fiant force and indomitable pride. 

“We believed in you for a good while; 
but gradually it began to dawn upon us that 
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the era for which you had had the secret 
was over, and that a new era, for which 

ou had not the secret, was beginning. 

he work of the old era was to prevent the 
formation of a second Roman empire, and 
to maintain a store of free, rich, various 
national lives for the future to work with 
and bring to harmony. This was a work 
of force, of energy: it was a work for an 
aristocratical power, since, as you yourself 
are always saying, aristocracies, poor in 
ideas, are rich in energy. You were a great 
aristocratical power, and did it. But then 
came an era with another work, a work of 
which it is the great glory of the French 
Revolution (pardon us for saying so, we 
know it makes some of your countrymen 
angry to hear it,) passionately to have em- 
braced the idea: the work of making hu- 
man life, hampered by a past which it has 
outgrown, natural and rational. This is a 
work of intelligence, and in intelligence an 
aristocratic power, as you know, does not 
so much shine. Accordingly, since the 
world has been steadily moving this way, 
you seem to have lost your secret, and we 
are gradually ceasing to believe in you. 
You will say, perhaps, that England is no 
longer an aristocratical power, but a middle- 
class power, wielded by an industrial mid- 
dle class, as the England of your fathers 
was wielded by a territorial aristocracy. 
This may be so; and indeed, as the style, 
carriage, and policy of England have of 
late years been by no means those of an 
aristocratical power, it probably is so. But 
whatever class dictates it, your course, alfow 
us to say, has not of late years been intel- 
ligent ; has not, at any rate, been success- 
ful. And depend upon it, a nation who has 
the secret of her era, who discerns which 
way the world is going, is successful, keeps 
rising. Can you yourselves, with all your 
powers of self:satisfaction, suppose that the 
Crimean war raised you, or that your In- 
dian mutiny raised you, or that your atti- 
tude in the Italian war raised you, as your 
performances at the beginning of the cen- 
tury raised you? Surely you cannot. You 
held your own, if you will; you showed 
tenacity ; you saved yourselves from disaster ; 
but you Wid not raise yourselves, did not 
advance one jot. Can you, on the other 
hand, suppose that your attitude in the 
Danish business, in the American business, 
has not lowered you? You are losing the 
instinct which tells people how the world is 
going; you are beginning to make mistakes ; 
you are falling out of the front rank. The 
era of aristocracies is over; nations must 
now stand or fall by the intelligence of 





their middle class ‘and their people. The 
people with you is still an embryo; no one 
can yet quite say what it will come. to. 
You lean, therefore, with your whole weight 
upon the intelligence of your middle class. 
And intelligence, in the true sense of the 
word, your middle class has absolutely 
none.” 

I was aghast. I thought of this great class, 
every morning and evening extolled for its 
clear, manly intelligence by a hundred vig- 
orous and influential writers ;and though the 
fine enthusiasm of these writers had always 
seemed to me to be carrying them a little too 
far, and I had even been guilty of the inde- 
cency of now and then calling my country- 
men Philistines, these foreign critics struck 
me as passing all bounds, and quite out- 
Heroding Herod. Fortunately I had just re- 
ceived from England a copy of Mr. Lowe’s 

owerful and much-admired speech against 
form. I took it out of my pocket. 

“ Now,” said I to my envious, carping ‘for- 
eigners, “just listen to me. You say that, 
the early years of this century were a time 
for energy, and we did well inthem; you 
say that the last thirty or forty years have 
been a time for intelligence, and we have 
done illin them. Mr. Lowe shall answer 
you. Here is his reading of our last thirty 
or forty years’ history, as made by our mid- 
dle-class Parliament, as he calls it; by a 
Parliament, therefore, filled by the mind 
and will of this great class whose rule you 
disparage. Mr. Lowe says: ‘The seven 
Houses of Commons that have sate since the 
Reform Bill have performed exploits un- 
rivalled, not merely in the six centuries dur- 
ing which Parliament has existed, but in 
the whole history of representative assem- 
blies.’ He says: ‘ Look at the noble work, 
the heroic work which the House of Com- 
mons has performed within these thirty-five 
years. It has gone through and revised 
every institution of the country; it has 
scanned our trade, our colonies, our laws, 
and our municipal institutions; everything 
that was complained of, everything that 
had grown distasteful, has been touched 
with success and moderation by the amend- 
ing hand. And to such a point have these 
amendments been carried, that when gen- 
tlemen come to argue this question, and do 
all in their power to get up a practical 
grievance, they fail in suggesting even one.’ 
There is what Mr. Lowe says. You see 
we have nothing left to desire, absolutely 
nothing. As Mr. Lowe himself says :‘ With 
all this continued peace, contentment, hap- 
piness, and prosperity, — England in its 
present state of development and civiliza- 
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tion, —the mighty fabric of English pros- 
perity, — what can we want more?’ Evi- 
dently nothing: therefore to propose ‘for 
England to make a step in the direction of 
democracy is the strangest and wildest 
proposition ever broached by man.’ People 
talk of America. ‘In America the work- 
ing classes are the masters; does anybody 
doubt that?’ And compare, Mr. Lowe 
means, England, as the middle class is 
making her, with America, as the work- 
ing classes are making her. How en- 
tirely must the comparison turn to the 
advantage of the English middle class! 
Then, finally, as to the figure we cut in the 
eyes of the world, our grandeur and our fu- 
ture, here is a crowning sentence, worthy 
of Lord Macaulay himself, whose style Mr. 
Lowe enthusiastically admires: ‘ 7'he des- 
tiny of England is in the great heart of 
England !’” 

Mr. Bright had not then made his famous 
speech about the misdeeds of the Tories, 
but, if he had, I should certainly have add- 
ed that our middle class, by these un- 
rivalled exploits of theirs, had not only 
raised their country to an unprecedented 
height of greatness, but had also saved our 
foolish and obstructive aristocracy from be- 
ing emptied into the Thames. 

As it was, however, what I had urged, or 
rather what I had borrowed from Mr. 
Lowe, seemed to me exceedingly forcible, 
and I looked anxiously for its effect on my 
hearers. They did not appear so much dis- 
concerted as I had hoped. “ Undoubted- 

ly,” they said, “ the coming of your middle 
’ class to power was a natural, salutary event, 
to be blessed, not anathematized. Aristoc- 
racies cannot deal with a time for intelli- 
gence; their sense is for facts, not ideas. 
The world of ideas is the possible, the fu- 
ture ; the world of aristocracies is the es- 
tablished, the past, which has made their 
fortune and which they hope to prolong. 
No doubt your middle class found a great 
deal of commercial and social business wait- 
ing to be done, which your aristocratic gov- 


ernments had left undone, and had no tal- | 
Their talents were for | 
other times and tasks ; for curbing the pow-| your common people. 
er of the Crown when other classes were too | 
inconsiderable to do it; for managing (if | 
one compares them with other aristocracies) | 
their affairs and their dependants with | 
vigour, prudence, and moderation, during | 


ents for doing. 
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we say, of making human life more natural 
and rational; or, as your philosophers say, 
of getting the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number. Have you succeeded, are 
you succeeding, in this hour of the many, as 
your aristocracy succeeded in the hour of 
the few? You say you are; you point to 
‘the noble work, the heroic work which the 
House of Commons has performed within 
these last thirty-five years ; everything that 
was complained of, everything that had 
grown distasteful, has been touched with 
suecess and moderation by the amending 
hand.’ Allow us to set clap-trap on one 
side; we are not at one of your public 
meetings. What is the modern problem ? 
to make human life, the life of society, all 
through, more natural and rational ; to have 
the greatest possible number of one’s nation 
happy. Here is the standard by which we 
are to try ourselves and one another now, as 
national grandeur, in the old regal and 
aristocratical conception of it, was the 
standard formerly. Every nation must 
have wished to be England in 1815, tried 
by the old standard : must we all wish to be 
England in 1865, tried by the new stand- 
ard? © Your aristocracy, you say, is as 
splendid, as fortunate, as enviable as ever: 
very likely; but all the world eannot be 
aristocracy. What do you make of the 
mass of your society, of its vast middle 
and lower portion? Are we to envy you 
your common people ; is our common people 
to wish to change places with yours; are we 
to say that you, more than we, have the 
modern secret here? Without insisting 
too much on the stories of misery and deg- 
radation which are perpetually reaching us, 
we will say that no one can mix witha 
creat crowd in your country, no one can 
walk with his eyes ,and ears open through 
the poor quarters of your large towns, and 
not feel that your common people, as it 
meets one’s eyes, is at present more raw, to 
say the very least, less enviable-looking, 
further removed from civilized and humane 
life, than the common people almost any- 
where. Well, then, you are not a success, 
according to the modern standard, with 
Are you a success 
with your middle class? They have the 
power now ; what have they made of them- 
selves ? what sort of a life is theirs? A life 
more natural, more rational, fuller of hap- 
piness, more enviable, therefore, than the 


the feudal and patriarchal stage of society ; | life of the middle classes on the Continent ? 
for wielding the force of their country | Yes, you will say, because the English mid- 


against foreign powers with energy, firm- 


ern spirit, the modern time: the notion, as 


dle class is the most industrious and the 
ness, and dignity. But then came the mod- | 


richest. But it is just here that you goa 


igreat deal too fast, and so deceive your- 
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selves. What brings about, or rather tends 
to bring about, a natural, rational life, 
satisfying the modern spirit? This: the 
growth of a love of industry, trade, and 
wealth ; the growth of a love of the things of 
the mind; and the growth of alove of beau- 
tiful things. There are body, intelligence, 
and soul all taken care of. Of these three 
factors of modern life, your middle class has 
no notion of any but one, the first. Their 
love of industry, trade, and wealth, is cer- 
tainly prodigious; and their example has 
done us a great deal of good: we, too, are 
beginning to get this love, and we wanted 
it. But what notion have they of anything 
else? Do but look at them, look at their 
lives. Some of us know your middle class 
very well; a great deal better than your 
own upper class in general knows them. 
Your middle class 13 educated, to begin 
with, in the worst schools of your country, 
and our middle class is educated in the best 
of ours. What becomes of them after that ? 
The fineness and capacity of a man’s spirit 
is shown by his enjoyments; your middle 
class has an enjoyment in its business, we 
admit, and gets on well in business and 
makes money ; but beyond that? Drugged 
with business, your middle class seems to 


have its sense blunted for any stimulus be- | 


sides, except religion ; it has a religion, nar- 
row, unintelligent, repulsive. All sincere 
religion does something for the spirit, raises 
a man out of the bondage of his merely 
bestial part, and saves him; but the reli- 
gion of your middle class is the very lowest 
form of intelligential life which one can im- 
agine as saving. What other enjoyments 
have they? The newspapers, a sort of eat- 
ing and drinking which are not to our 
taste, a literature of books almost entirely 
religious or semi-religious, books utterly un- 
readable by an educated class anywhere, 
but which your middle class consumes, they 
say, by the hundred thousand ; and in their 
evenings, for a great treat, a lecture on tee- 
totalism or nunneries. Can any life be im- 
agined more hideous, more dismal, more un- 
enviable ? Compare it with the life of our 
middle class as you have seen it on the 
Rhine this summer, or at Lausanne, or Zu- 
rich. The world of enjoyment, so liberaliz- 
ing and civilizing, belongs to the middle 
classes there, as well as the world of busi- 
ness ; the whole world is theirs, they possess 
life ; in England the highest class seems to 
have the monopoly of the world of enjoy- 
ment, the middle class enjoys itself, as your 
Shakspeare would say, in hugger-mugger, 
and possesses life only by reading in the 
newspapers, which it does devoutly, the 





doings of great people. Well then, we do 
not at all want to be as your middle class ; 
we want to learn from it to do business and 
to get rich, and this we are learning a great 
deal faster than you think; but we do not, 
like your middle class, fix our consummation 
here: we have a notion of a whole world be- 
sides not dreamed of in your middle class’s 
philosophy ; so they, too, like your common 
‘oy -e4 seem to us no success. They may 

e the masters of the modern time with 

ou, but they are not solving its prob- 
em. They cannot see the way the world 
is going, and the future does not belong to 
them. Talk of the present state of develop- 
ment and civilization of England, meaning 
England as they represent it tous! Why, 
the capital, pressing danger of England, is 
the barbarism of her middle class; the civ- 
ilization of her middle class is England’s 
capital, pressing want.” 

“ Well, but,” said I, still catching at Mr. 
Lowe’s powerful help, “the Parliament of 
this class has performed exploits unrivalled 
not merely in the six centuries during 


‘which Parliament has existed, but in the 


whole history of representative assemblies. 
The exploits are there: all the reforms we 
have made in the last five-and-thirty years.” 

“Let us distinguish,” replied the envious 
foreigners, “ let us distinguish. We named 
three powers —did we not ?—which go to 
spread that rational humane life which is 
the aim of modern society: the love of 
wealth, the love of intelligence, the love of 
beauty. Your middle class, we agreed, has 
the first; its commercial legislation, accord- 
ingly, has been very good, and in advance 
of that of foreign countries. Not that free- 
trade was really brought about by your 
middle class: it was brought about, as im- 
portant reforms always are, by two or three 
great men. However, let your middle 
class, which had the sense to accept free 
trade, have the credit of it. But this only 
brings us a certain way. The legislation 
of your middle class in all that goes to give 
human life more intelligence and beauty, 
is no better than was to be expected from 
its own want of both. It is nothing to say 
that its legislation in these respects is an 
improvement upon what you had before ; 
that is not the question; you are holding 
up its achievements as absolutely admira- 
ble, as unrivalled, as a model to us. You 
may have done — for you— much for relig- 
ious toleration, social improvement, public 
instruction, municipal reform, law reform; 
but the French Revolution and its conse- 
quences have done, upon the Continent, a 
great deal more. Such a spectacle as your 
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Irish Church Establishment you cannot find 
in France or Germany. Your Irish land- 
question you hardly dare to face, — Stein 
settled as threatening a land-question in 
Prussia. Of the schools for your middle 
class we have already spoken ; while these 
schools are what they are, while the schools 
for your poor are maintained in the expen- 
sive, unjust, irrational way they are, Eng- 
land is full of endowments and foundations, 
capable by themselves, if properly applied, 
of putting your public education on a much 
better footing. In France and Germany 
all similar funds are thus employed, having 
been brought under public responsible man- 
agement; in England they are left to pri- 
vate irresponsible management, and are, in 
nine cases out of ten, wasted. You talk of 
municipal reform; and cities and the man- 
ner of life in them have, for the modern 
business of promoting a more rational and 
humane life in the great body of the com- 
munity, incalculable importance. Do you 
suppose we should tolerate in France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, your London cor- 
poration and London vestries, and London 
as they make it? In your provincial towns 
you do better; but even there, do the mu- 
nicipalities show a tenth part either of the 
intelligence or the care for the ends, as we 
have laid them down, of modern society, 
that our municipalities show? Your mid- 
die-class man thinks it the highest pitch of 
development and civilization when his let- 
ters are carried twelve times a day from 
Islington to Camberwell, and from Camber- 
well to Islington, and if railway-trains run 
to and fro between them every quarter of 
an hour. He thinks it is nothing that 
the trains only carry him from an illiberal, 
dismal life at Islington to an illiberal, dis- 
mal life at Camberwell; and the letters 
only tell him that such is the life there. A 
Swiss burgher takes Heaven knows how 
many hours to go from Berne to Geneva, 
and his trains are very’ few; this is an 
extreme on the other side; but compare 
the life the Swiss burgher finds or leaves at 
Berne or Geneva with the life of the middle 
class in your English towns. Or else you 
think to cover everything by saying: ‘ We 
are free! we are free! Our newspapers 
can say what they like!’ Freedom, like 
Industry, is a very good horse to ride — but 
to ride somewhere. You seem to think 
that you have only got to get on the back of 
your horse Freedom, or your horse Indus- 
try, and to ride away as hard as you can, to 
be sure of coming to the right destination. 
If your newspapers can say what they like, 
you think you are sure of being well ad- 





vised. That comes of your inaptitude for 
ideas, and aptitude for clap-trap; you can 
never see the two sides of a question; nev- 
er perceive that every human state of 
things, even a good one, has its inconve- 
niences. We can see the conveniences of 

our state well enough; and the inconven- 
iences of ours, of newspapers not free, and 
prefects over-busy ; and there are plenty of 
us who proclaim them. You eagerly re- 
peat after us all we say that redounds to 
your own honour and glory; but you never 
follow our example yourselves. You are 
full of acuteness to perceive the ill influence 
of our prefects on us; but if any one says to 
you, in your turn, ‘ The English system of a 
great landed aristocracy keeps your lower 
class a lower class for ever, and materialises 
and vulgarises your w!:ole middle class,’ you 
stare vacantly at the speaker, you cannot 
even take in his ideas; you can only blurt 
forth, in reply, some clap-trap or other 
about a ‘system of such tried and tested 
efficiency as no other country was ever hap- 
py enough to possess since the world was a 
world.’” 

I have observed in my travels, that most 
young gentlemen of our highest class go 
through Europe, from Calais to Constanti- 
nople, with one sentence on their lips, and 
one idea in their minds, which suffices, ap- 
parently, to explain all that they see to 
them: Foreigners don’t wash. No doubt, 
thought I to myself, my friends have fallen 
in with some distinguished young Britons 
of this sort, and had their feelings wounded 
by them; hence their rancour against our 
aristocracy. And as to our middle class, 
foreigners have no notion how much this 
class, with us, contains; how many shades 
and gradations in it there are, and how lit- 
tle what is said of one part of it will apply 
to another. Something of thissort I could 
not —- urging aloud. “You do not 
know,” I said, “that there is broken off, as 
one may say, from the top of our middle 
class, a large fragment, which receive the 
best education the country can give, the 
same education as our aristocracy ; which is 
perfectly intelligent and which enjoys life 
perfectly. These men do the main part of 
our intellectual work, write all our best 
newspapers; and cleverer people, I assure 
you, are nowhere to be found.” 

“ Clever enough,” was the answer, “ but 
they show not much intelligence, in the true 
sense of the word, — not much intelligence 
of the way the world is going. Whether 
it is that they must try to hit your current 
public opinion, which is not intelligent ; 
whether it is that, having been, as you say, 
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brought up with your aristocracy, they have 
been too much influenced by it, have taken, 
half insensibly, an aristocracy’s material 
standard, and do not believe in ideas ; 
certain it is that their intelligence has no 
ardour, no plan, leads them nowhere ; it is 
ineffectual. Your intellect is at this moment, 
to an almost unexampled degree, without 
influence on the intellect of Europe.” 
While this was being said, I noticed an 
Italian, who was one of our party, fumbling 
with his pocket-book, from whence he 
presently produced a number of gray news- 
aper slips, which I could see were Eng- 
fs . Now just listen tome for a moment,” 
he cried, “ and I will show you what makes 
us say, on the Continent, that you English 
have no sense for logic, for ideas, and that 
your praise and blame, having no substantial 
foundation, are worth very little. You 
remember the famous French pamphlet 
before our war began in 1859: Napoleon 
the Third and Italy. The pamphlet appealed, 
in the French way, to reason and first 
principles ; the upshot of it was this: ‘ The 
treaties which bind governments would be 
invariable only if the world was immovable. 
A power which should intrench itself 
behind treaties in order to resist modifica- 
tions demanded by general feeling would 
have doubtless on her side an acquired right, 
but she would have against her moral 
right and universal conscience.’ You Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, took your stand on 
things as they were : ‘If treaties are made,’ 
says your Times, ‘they must be respected. 
Tear one, and all are waste paper.’ Very 
well; this is a policy, at any rate, an aristo- 
cratical policy; much may be said for it. 
The Times was full of contempt for the 
French pamphlet, an essay, as it called it, 
‘conveying the dreams of an agitator ex- 
ressed in the language of an academician.’ 
t said: ‘ No one accustomed to the pithy 
comments with which liberty notices passing 
history, can read such a production without 
complacency that he does not live in the 
country which produces it. To see the 
heavy apparatus of an essay brought out 
to solve a question on which men have cor- 
responded and talked and speculated in the 
funds, and acted in the most practical 
manner possible for a month past, is as 
strange as if we beheld some spectral re- 
view,’ and so on. Still very well; there is 
the strong practical man despising theories 
and reveries. ‘The sentiment of race is 
just now threatening to be exceedingly 
troublesome. It is to a considerable extent 
in our days a literary revival.’ That is all 
to the same effect. Then came a hitch in 








our affairs, and fortune seemed asif she was 
going to give, as she often does give, the 
anti-theorists a triumph. ‘ The Italian plot, 
cried The Times, ‘ has failed. The Emperor 
and his familiars knew not the moral 
strength which is still left in the enlightened 
communities of Europe. To the unanimous 
and indignant reprobation of English 
opinion is due the failure of the imperial plots. 
While silence and fear reign everywhere 
abroad, the eyes and ears of the Con- 
tinent are turned continually to these 
Islands. English opinion has been erected 
into a kind of Areopagus.’ Our business 
went forward again, and your English 
opinion grew very stern indeed. ‘Sardinia,’ 
said The Times, ‘is told very plainly that she 
has deserted the course by which alone she 
could hope either to be happy or great, and 
abandoned herself to the guidance of fatal 
delusions, which are luring her on to de- 
struction. By cultivating the arts of peace 
she would have been solving, in the only 
possible way, the difficult problem of Italian 
independence. She has been taught by 
France to look instead to the acquisition of 
fresh territory by war and conquest. She 
has now been told with perfect truth by the 
warning voice of the British Parliament 
that she has not a moment to lose in retra- 
cing her steps, if indeed her penitence be 
not too late.’ Well, to make a long story 
short, we did not retrace our steps; we 
went on, as you know; we succeeded; and 
now let us make a jump from the spring to 
the autumn. Here is your unanimous Eng- 
lish opinion, here is your Areopagus, here 
1s your Times, in October: ‘It is very ir- 
regular (Sardinia’s course), it is contrary 
to alldiplomatic forms. Francis the Second 
can show a thousand texts of international 
law against it. Yes; but there are ex- 
tremities beyond all law, and there are laws 
which existed before even society was 
formed. There are laws which are implanted 
in our nature, and which form part of the 
human mind,’ and so on. Why, here you 
have entirely boxed the compass and come 
round from the aristocratical programme to 
the programme of the: French pamphlet, 
‘the dreams of an agitator in the language 
of the rhetorician!’ And you approved 
not only our present but our past, and 
kindly took off your ban of reprobation 
issued in February. ‘How great a change 
has been effected by the wisely courageous 
policy of Sardinia! The firmness and 
boldness which have raised Italy from de- 
gradation form the enduring character of a 
ten years’ policy. King Victor Emmanuel 
and his sagacious counsellor have achieved 
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success by remembering that fortune favours 
the bold.” There you may see why the 
mind of France influences the Continent so 
much and the mind of England so little. 
France has intelligence enough to perceive 
the ideas that are moving, or are likely to 
move, the world; she believes in them, 
sticks to them, and shapes her course to 
suit them. Youneither perceive them nor 
believe in them, but you play with them 
like counters, taking them up and laying 
them down at random, and following really 
some turn of your imagination, some gust of 
liking or disliking. When I heard some 
of your countrymen complaining of Italy 
and her ingratitude for English sympathy, 
I made, to explain it, the collection of those 
extracts and of a good many more. They 
are all at your service; I have some here 
from the Saturday Review, which you will 
find exactly follow suit with those from The 
Times.” “No, thank you,” I answered, 
“ The Times is enough. My relations with 
the Saturday Review are rather tight- 
stretched, as you say here, already; make 
me aparty to none of your quarrels with 
them.” ’ 

After this my original tormentor once 
more took up his parable. “You see now 
what I meant,” he said, “ by saying that you 
did better in the’ old time, in the day of 
aristocracies. An aristocracy has no ideas, 
but it has a policy, —to resist change. In 
- this policy it believes, it sticks to it; when 
it is beaten in it, it holds its tongue. 
This is respectable, at any rate. But your 
great middle class, as you call it, your pres- 
ent governing power, having no policy, 
except that of doing a roaring trade, does 
not know what to be at in great affairs, — 
blows hot and cold by turns, — makes itself 
ridiculous in short. It was a good aristo- 
cratical policy to have helped Austria in the 
Italian war; it was a good aristocratical 
policy to have helped the South in the 
American war. The days of aristocratical 
policy are over for you; with your new 
middle-class public opinion you cut, in Italy, 
the figure our friend here has just shown 
you; in America you scold right and left, 
you get up a monster memorial to depre- 
cate the further effusion of blood; you 
lament over the abridgment of civil liberty 
by people engaged in a struggle for life 
and death, and meaning to win; and when 
they turn a deaf ear to you and win, you 
say, ‘Oh, now let us be one great united 
Anglo-Saxon family and astonish the world.’ 
This is just of a piece with your threaten- 
ing Germany with the Emperor of the 
French. Do you not see that all these 
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blunders dispose the Americans, who are 
very shrewd, and who have been succeed. 
ing as oar J as you have been failing, to 
answer: ‘ We have got the lead, no thanks 
to you, and we mean to astonish the world 
without you.’ Unless you change, unless 
your middle class grows more intelligent, 
you will tell upon the world less and less, 
and end by being a second Holland. We 
do not hold you cheap for saying’ you will 
wash your hands of all concerns but your 
own, that you do not care a rush for 
influence in Europe ; though this sentence 
of your Lord Bolingbroke is true: ‘The 
opinion of mankind, which is fame after 
death, is superior strength and power in 
life’ We hold you cheap because you 
show so few signs, except in the one depart- 
ment of industry, of understanding your 
time and its tendencies, and of exhibiting a 
modern life which shall be a signal success. 
And the reaction is the stronger, because, 
after 1815, we believed in you as now-a- 
days we are coming to believe in America. 
You had won the last game, and we 
thought you had your hand full of trumps, 
and were going to win the next. Now the 
game has begun to be played, and we have 
an inkling of what your cards are; we 
shrewdly suspect you have scarcely any 
truthips at all.” 

I am no arguer, as is well known, “and 
every puny whipster gets my sword.” So, 
instead of making bad worse by a lame an- 
swer, I held my tongue, consoling myself 
with the thought that these foreigners get 
from us, at any rate, plenty of Rolands for 
any stray Oliver they may have the luck to 
giveus. Ihave since meditated a good deal 
on what was then said, but I cannot pro- 
fess to be yet quite clear about it. How- 
ever, all due deductions made for envy, ex- 
aggeration, and injustice, enough stuck by 
me of these remarks on our logic, criticism, 
and love of intelligence, to determine me to 
go on trying (taking care, of course, to 
steer clear of indecency) to keep my mind 
fixed on these, instead of singing hosannahs 
to our actual state of development and 
civilization. The old recipe, to think a 
little more and bustle a little less, seemed to 
me still the best recipe to follow. So I take 
comfort when I find the Guardian re- 

roaching me with having no influence ; for 
eo what influence means,— a party, 
practical proposals, action; and I say to 
myself: “Even suppose I could get some 
followers, and assemble them, brimming 
with affectionate enthusiasm, in a commitee- 
room at some inn; what on earth should I 
say to them? what resolutions could I 
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propose ? I could only propose the old Soc- 
ratic commonplace, Know thyself; and how 
blank they would all look at that!” No; 
to inquire, perhaps too curiously, what that 
present state of English development and 
civilization is, which according to Mr. Lowe 
is so perfect that to give votes to the work- 
ing class is stark madness; and, on the 
other hand, to be less sanguine about the 
divine and saving effect of a vote on its pos- 
sessor than my friends in the commitee- 
room at the “Spotted Dog,” —that is my 
inevitable portion. To bring things under 
the light of one’s intelligence, to see how 
they look there, to accustom oneself simply 
to regard the Marylebone Vestry, or the 
Educational Home, or the Irish Church 
Establishment, or our railway management, 
or our Divorce Court, or our gin-palaces 
open on Sunday and the Crystal Palace 
shut, as absurdities —that is, I am sure, 
invaluable exercise for us just at present. 
Let all persist in it who can, and steadily 
set their desires on introducing, with time, 
a little more soul and spirit into the too, 
too solid flesh of English society, 

Ihave a friend who is very sanguine, in 
spite of the dismal croakings of these for- 
eigners, about the turn things are even now 
taking amongst us. ‘Mean and ignoble as 
our middle class looks,” he says, “it has this 
capital virtue, it has seriousness. With 
frivolity, cultured or uncultured, youean do 
nothing ; but with seriousness there is al- 
ways hope. Then, too, the present bent of 
the world towards amusing itself, so perilous 
to the highest class, is curative and good for 
our middle class. A piano in a Quaker’s 
drawing-room is a step for him to more 
humane life; nay, perhaps, even the penny 
gaff of the poor East-Londoner is a step for 
him to more humane life; it is — what ex- 
ample shall we choose ? — it is Strathmore, 
let us say, —it is the one-pound-eleven-and- 
sixpenny gaff of the young gentlemen of the 
clubs and the young ladies of Belgravia, 
that is for them but a step in the primrose 
path to the everlasting bonfire. Besides, 
say what you like of the idealessness of ar- 
istocracies, the vulgarity of our middle 
class, the immaturity of our lower, and the 
poor chance which a happy type of mod- 
ern life has between them, consider this: 
Of all that makes life liberal and humane, 
— of light, of ideas, of culture, — every man 
in every class of society who has a dash of 
genius in him is the boon friend. By his 
bringing up, by his habits, by his interest, 
he may be their enemy; by the primitive, 
unalterable complexion of his nature, he is 
their friend. Therefore, the movement of 








the modern spirit will be more and more 
felt among us, it will spread, it will pre- 
vail. Nay,” this enthusiast often continues, 
getting excited as he goes on, “ The Times 
itself, which so stirs some people’s indigna- 
tion —what is The Times, but a gigantic 
Sancho Panza, to borrow a phrase of your 
friend Heine ;—a gigantic Sancho Panza, 
following by an attraction he cannot resist 
that poor, mad, scorned, suffering, sublime en- 
thusiast, the modern spifit ; foliowing it, in- 
deed, with constant grumbling, expostula- 
tion, and opposition, with airs of protection, 
of compassionate superiority, with an inves- 
sant by-play of nods, shrugs, and winks 
addressed to the spectators; following it, in 
short, with all the incurable recaleitrancy 
of a lower nature, but still following it?” 
When my friend talks thus, I always shake 
my head, and say that this sounds very like 
the transcendentalism which has already 
brought me into so many scrapes. 

I have another friend again (and Iam 
grown so cowed by all the rebuke my origi- 
nal speculations have drawn upon me that 
I find myself more and more filling the part 
of a mere listener), who calls himself An- 
glo-Saxon rather than English, and this is 
what he says: ‘ We are a small country,” 
he says, “ and our middle class has, as you 
say, not much gift for anything but making 
money. Our freedom and wealth have 
given us a great start, our capital will give 
us for a long time an advantage; but as 
other countries grow better-governed and 
richer, we must necessarily sink to the posi- 
tion to which our size and our want of any 
eminent gift for telling upon the world spir- 
itually, doom us. But look at America; it 
is the same race; whether we are first or 
they, Anglo-Saxonism triumphs. You used 
to say that they had all the Philistinism of 
the English middle class from which they 
spring, and a great many faults of their own 
besides. But you noticed, too, that, blindly 
as they seemed following in general the star 
of their god Buncombe, they showed, at 
the same time, a feeling for ideas, a vivacity 
and play of mind, which our middle class 
has not, and which comes to the Americans, 
probably, from their democratic life, with 
its ardent hope, its forward stride, its gaze 
fixed on the future. Well, since these great 
events have lately come to purge and form 
them, how is this intelligence of theirs de- 
veloping itself? Now they are manifesting 
a quick sense to see how the world is really 
going, and a sure faith, indispensable to all 
nations that are to be great, that greatness 
is only to be reached by going that way and 
no other? And then, if you talk of culture, 
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look at the culture their middle, and even 
their working class is getting, as compared 
with the culture ours are getting. The 
trash which circulates by the hundred thou- 
sand among our middle class has no readers 
in America; our rubbish is for home-con- 
sumption ; all our best books, books which 
are read here only by the small educated 
class, are in America the books of the great 
reading public. So over there they will ad- 
vance spiritually as well as materially ; and 
if our race at last flowers to modern life there, 
and not here, does it so much matter?” So 
says my friend, who is, as I premised, a dev- 
otee of Anglo-Saxonism; I, who share his 
pious frenzy but imperfectly, do not feel 
quite satisfied with these plans of vicarious 
greatness, and have a longing for this old 
and great country of ours to be always 
wey in herself, not only in her progeny. 
0 I keep looking at her, and thinking of 
her, and as often as I consider how history 
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is a series of waves, coming gradually to a 
head and then breaking, and that, as the 
successive waves come up, one nation is 
seen at the top of this wave, and then an- 
other of the next, I ask myself, counting all 
the waves which have come up with Eng- 
land on the top of them: When the great 
wave which is now mounting has come up, 
will she be at the top of it? lla nihil, nec 
me querentem vana moratur. 


Yes, we arraign her; but she, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 
Bearing, on shoulders immense, 
Atlantéan, the load, .- 
Wellnigh not to be borne, 

Of the too yast orb of her fate. 


Martuew ARNOLD. 





A VALENTINE OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. 


(In on old Album, dated 1583.) 


Wuen Slumber first uncloudes my brain, 
And thoughte is free, 

And Sense refreshed renews her reigne, — 
I thinke of Thee. 


When nexte in prayer to God above 
I bende ms | knee, 

Then when I pray for those I love, — 
I pray for Thee. 


And when the duties of the day 
Demande of mee 

To rise and journey on life’s way, — 
I work for Thee. 


Or if perchance I sing some lay, 
Whate’er it bee; 

All that the idle verses say, — 
They say of Thee. 





For if an eye whose liquid ligite 
Gleams like the sea, 

They sing, or tresses browne and brighte, — 
They sing of Thee. 


And if a wearie mood, or sad, 
Possesses mee, 

One thought can all times make mee glad, — 
The thoughte of Thee. 


And when once more upon my bed, 
Full wearily, 

In sweet repose I lay my head, — 
I dream of Thee. 


In short, one only wish I have, . 
To live for Thee ; 
Or gladly if one pang ’twould save, — 
I'd die for Thee. 
—London Society. 
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NAPOLEON 


From the Spectator, 17 Feb. 
NAPOLEON AND ROME. 


THE weary observers who, tired with the 
long supremacy of wrong, declare, like 
Macaulay, that the Papacy is eternal, have 
this week received new aliment. It is no 
longer possible to doubt that the Emperor 
of the French, in spite of all hints and 
professions, and even promises, has decided 
that the temporal power shall continue to 
exist. When the Convention of September 
15 was first announced to the world, it was 
believed even in Italy that Rome was in 
September, 1866, to be finally left to itself. 
The French garrison was to be withdrawn 
and the Italian army to stand aloof, and the 
Papacy and the Romans to be left for the 
first time since 1848 face to face. No one 
doubted what the result would be. The 
Romans, in whom hatred of their priestly 
rulers is scarcely so much an impulse as an 
instinct, who regulate their lives, and their 
education, and their occupations with a 
secret reference to an animosity, would 
instantly appeal to force, and either expel 
the Pope, or force him to avoid expulsion 
by an appeal to Italian arms. The temporal 
power would end, and Italy regain, if not 
absolute possession of her capital, at least a 
—_— sovereignty which in time would 

arden into aright. From the first, however, 
observers doubted whether this were 
Napoleon’s real design, whether he would 
so utterly break with the priesthood, so 
completely relax his grasp upon the throat 
of the nation he has set free. He was un- 
derstood to remember keenly the vote of 
December, 1852, when the peasantr 
marched in bands with the curés at their 
head to place him upon the throne. He 
was understood to dread, though he does not 
share, the intense dislike of French politi- 
cians to the possible growth of a strong and 
united Italy, able perhaps to enfranchise 
the Mediterranean, and affect the whole 
current of European policy in the East. It 
was known that the idea of federation which 
produced the treaty of Zurich lies very 
close to his heart, and Reds, who disbelieve 
him, pronounced from the first that the 
Convention was a snare, that its object was 
to guarantee and not to menace the au- 
tonomy of the Papal peculium. As time 
went on this idea was strengthened ni the 
construction of great works at Civita 
Vecchia, by the immense collections per- 
mitted in France for Peter’s Pence, and by 
the favour shown to Papal projects for the 
levy of an international garrison for Rome. 
It was whispered even that the favour ex- 
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tended by Napoleon to La Marmora’s Gov- 
ernment had its root in the same design, 
that he upheld that combination in fear lest 
the supreme moment should find Ricasoli 
at the helm, and _ himself compelled to 
choose between the independence of Italy 
or an invasion of her territory. 

The publication of the Yellow Book of 
France and the Red Book of Spain has set 
all theories at rest. It appears from the 
despatches of the Spanish Ambassador in 
Paris that the Catholic Powers had at once 
foreseen the course of the Roman people, 
and addressed to the Emperor urgent de- 
mands for explanation. To all they received 
substantially the same reply. The French 
Government, annoyed to savageness with 
the Encyclical— which has embarrassed 
them to a degree almost unintelligible to 
Protestants — refused to inform its question- 
ers as to its course in the event of the Pope 
making concessions to his people, demanded 
an absolute liberty of action, but declared 
that it looked to a separate sovereignty in 
Rome as indispensable. It pointed signifi- 
cantly to the sacrifices made during sixteen 
years to protect the Papal chair as proof 
sufficient of the permanent policy of France. 


Foreign Minister on one occasion went 
further, and declared that if the temporal 
power were upset by the Revolution, France 
would return to Rome ; but it is not neces- 
sary torely on a perhaps misapprehended 
conversation. Late in 1865 the French 
Government grew alarmed at the result of 
the Italian elections, which seemed to fore- 
shadow a Chamber resolute to obtain Rome. 
The Emperor accordingly addressed a new 
despatch to Florence, and on the 2nd of 
January of this year M. Sartiges reports 
the result of his interview with the Italian 
Premier in the midst of the Cabinet erisis 
produced by S. Sella’s fall. The Premier 
indignantly repudiated any intention of 
departing from the Convention, but M. de 
Sartiges informed him nevertheless that the 
Parliamentary history of the previous few 
days — La Marmora had just been turned 
out — had excited in the calmest minds 
fears for the future of Italy, that “ power 
seemed about to pass into less conservative 
hands,” and that it was “ possible the ex- 
ecution of the Convention might be entrusted 
to men who had resisted that international 
act.” It was therefore necessary to repeat 
the inevitable obligations of the Conven- 
tion, the more so as the Italian press 
persisted in misrepresenting them. “I 
stated once more that, contrary to the daily 








statements of the Italian press, we had in- 


Indeed if M. Mon may be trusted, the - 
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tended in signing the Convention of 15th 
September to assure the co-existence in 
Italy of two separate sovereignties — that 
of the Pope reduced to the proportions it 
ossesses to-day, and that of the kingdom of 
taly.” He informed him also that the ex- 
pression “ moral means” had been “ abused,” 
and signified for the French Government 
only conciliation, and the effects of similar 
interests and of time, which would 
ultimately produce the reconciliation of a 
power eminently Catholic with the chief of 
Catholicism. And finally, M. de Sartiges 
told the Premier, then in the very throes of 
a great Parliamentary conflict, that while 
he remained in power the Imperial Govern- 
ment had certainty, and that even if power 
passed to men whose ideas weré neither 
those of the Premier nor of the Emperor, 
France still would not “permit” herself 
to doubt the strict execution of the treaty! 

There, then, is the design of the Emperor 
at last fully revealed. He does not intend 
that Rome should become Italian. If the 
Pope will reconcile himself with Italy, well ; 
even if the reconciliation should involve an 
Italian garrison in Rome the Emperor will 
not oppose, will rather point to that consum- 
mation as a proof of his wisdom and fore- 
sight. But in no case is the temporal 
power to be overset, or merged in that 
of the Italian kingdom, in no case is 
Rome to cease to obey her priestly rulers, 
under penalty of a declaration that a solemn 
treaty with France has been violated by 
Italy, that is, in undiplomatic language, under 
penalty of war. France is to be relieved 
of the expense of this great garrison, but 
Italy is to gain nothing save one more 
chance of reconciliation with Rome, is never 
to be relieved from the danger that an in- 
dependent Sovereign, seated in her midst, 
may not summon a Frenchman or Austrian 
back to help him rule. Italy is to be two, 
not one, and the power which has liberated 
her assumes to dictate Cabinet combinations 
agreeable to herself. The idea of Villa- 
franca is to be realized in Rome, and the 
Papacy, guaranteed by its only imminent 
foes, is to commence a new career of separate 
sovereignty. No wonder that the Red 
party gains ground in Italy. No wonder 
that Florentine politicians whisper of foreign 
interference, and that Ministry and Parlia- 
ment alike seem paralyzed, and that the 
King fears to dissolve lest the electors 
should return him a Chamber still more 
democratic. The one object which lies close 
to the heart of all Italians, without which 
Italy must be,as M. Mon wrote to Spain, 
“ Somehow or other a federation,” for which 





successive Ministries have endured French 
interference and French dictation with an 
appearance of good-will, is lost. There is 
no road to Rome except through force, and 
what marvel that the party in Italy which 
believes in force should increase till rumours 
spread that in the last resort the King, 
aware that force is for the hour impossible, 
has resolved to meet Parliamentary op- 
position by means other than an appeal to 
the electors ? Those rumours are,we believe, 
unfounded, but the Government, which 
appears to wish to exist in order to carry 
out an internal policy, and does exist lest 
the éonduct of foreign affairs should be en- 
trusted to other hands, is of necessity 
weak. 

It is a terrible crisis for Italy; but in 
Rome, as in Mexico, Napoleon, will, we 
believe, be baffled. It is the weakness of 
intellects like his, it is pre-eminently his own 
weakness, never quite to comprehend the 
force of a national passion, the solidity of a 
feeling once engrained in the hearts of a 
separate people. Four of the great mis- 
takes of his life have been due to this break 
in the chain of his sympathies. He did not 
comprehend why, if a British Government 
was willing to pass a Conspiracy Bill, the 
British people should be so certain to reject 
it, for he had never realized to himself the 
“ sacredness,” as a Greek would have called 
it, of the English horror of foreign dicta- 
tion. He has been but once defeated in 
his own Legislature, and it was because he 
forgot that ‘France would not reason even 
with him about the creation of majorats. 
He has wasted millions in Mexico because 
he did not perceive that the North would 
be spent, treasure and men, before it would 
resign its dream of the American future. 
And now he thinks that with time he can 
make Italians forget that Rome is theirs. 
As well might he strive to cancel the Italian 
past. Without that forgetfulness his policy, 
wise, and astute, and sure as his courtiers 
may declare it to be, is but a policy of the 
hour. A population cannot perish. The 
Italian population, ‘eg beyond all 
human precedent, though patient beyond 
all Red endurance, will not give up its end, 
and the defeat of the Napoleonic idea 
there, as in Mexico, is as certain as that 
the Italians will survive the Bonaparts. 
Either an Italian Pope will weary of de- 
pendence upon “ barbarians,” or the sup- 
port of Austria will make France perceive 
that the temporal power injures her, or 
Napoleon will need the Italian sword, or 
accident will compel bim once more to court 
the revolution, and in any one of these 
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events the capital will be free. M. de 
Sartiges has scarcely finished speaking before 
General della Marmora, who bows to him, 
tells the Spanish Court, in language almost 
of menace, that Italy has not pledged, and 
will not pledge herself, to tolerate the per- 
manent faorifies of Rome to the interests 
of the Catholic world, or the meddling of 
a power other than France in her internal 
affairs. Every word of his despatch, which 
is bitter to the last degree, and has been 

ublished in the official gazette of Florence, 
is intended to tell Italy and Napoleon that 
the Italian Premier 1 | yields to force in ab- 
staining from Rome. As the Premier thinks 
so thinks the population of Italy. There are 
among them those who think Rome would not 
be the better capital, but there is not from 
the Alps to Sicily one who believes that 
Rome can justly have an owner other than 
united Italy. ‘The spring now so sharply 
pressed down must fly back some day ; and 
when it does, in spite of Popes and Em- 
perors, of the wiles of the Vatican, and the 
deep-laid schemes of the Tuileries, Rome 
will be Italian once more. 


From the Evangelist. 
NIAGARA IN WINTER. 


.TueE 24th of January, 1866, was a white 
day in my calendar. I passed it amongst 
the white wonders of the ice of Niagara. 
For a score or more of years, as old inhab- 
itants assured me, there had been nothing 
like it. The marvels of the grandest of the 
glaciers amongst the Alps did not surpass it. 
In some aspects they did not equal it. 

The morning of Saturday, the 20th, was 
almost summer-like in mildness, and rainy. 
But before night the weather grew intense- 
ly cold, and the wind blew a gale. The 
morning of the Sabbath saw the waters of 
the cataract greatly swollen, and huge mass- 
es of ice dashing down the abyss. Whole 
fields of it, ced and torn in the rapids 
above, plunged headlong into the awful 
cauldron, and were then ground and dashed 
into myriads of fragments. It must have 
been a magnificent sight. 

But what was more marvellous, the ice 
had become jammed, or was jamming, from 
shore to shore; so that on the Sabbath, from 
the very foot of the Falls almost to the Sus- 
pension Bridge —two miles —there was one 
compact mass of it. The narrow channel 


come from the broader surfaces above, and 
the accupiulations, held more firmly by con- 
gelation, choked up the outlet; and when 
the wild waters swept and eddied under. 
neath, the foot of man could pass in safety 
from the United States to Canada ! 

But water and ice had not finished their 
work in building this marble bridge. It 
must be lifted and torn and ridged. It must 
have profound fissures, into which one might 
look with awe, wild hummocks, and broad 
fields of terrific roughness — roughness which 
I can equal in memory only by the lava of 
Vesuvius, freely poured and cooled from the 
side of the rent crater, and this was effect- 
ed by.continuous accessions of ice, which, 
coming over the cataract, plunged under 
the surface, and by the violence of the wa- 
ter, swept onward, lifted the mighty mass 
bodily on its back. In this way the ice was 
perhaps from twenty to fifty feet in thick- 
ness | 

It was thus that I saw it on the 24th. 
Going at once down, at the inclined plane, 
to the ferry —just below the cataract —I 
crossed over to the Canada side on foot, 
went to Table Rock, passed under the sheet, 
and came back as 1 went. Many others 
were performing the same feat. 

It was a glorious morning, clear and bril- 
liant, and a myriad icicles were pendent 
from every point where precipice projected. 
Just under Table Rock a vast column had 
formed, as if to say, “ What is left of this 
ancient stand-point shall never perish!” 
Beside it was an ice-stalagmite, perhaps 
two feet and a half in diameter, and just 
high enough to serve as an altar, and crowned 
with rounded crystals which might well be 
taken for crowded garlands. How Nature, 
in her most fantastic forms, seems to speak 
of God! Under the Fall, where the rock 
is hollowed from the above like a scallop- 
shell, was perhaps the highest @fncentra- 
tion of beauty. This was one incrustation 
of icicles, glittering like diamonds in the 
sun. Under foot huge banks of ice had 
formed, inclining inward, so that the foot- 
ing was more than safe; the only effort 
needed —to a certain distance —was to 
keep from sliding away from the water 
plump against the rocky wall. 

Above, in the vicinity of Table Rock, the 
whole surface was one glare of ice to the 
very edge of the precipice ; and I shuddered 
at the thought of a careless step plunging one 
downward toan awfuldeath. At this point 
the icy spray was pouring like rain, makin 
thicker and thicker the marble sheet whic 
hid the ground. 





could not disgorge the masses which had 


In going over I had not sighted well my 
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course, and so found myself in a world of 
whiteness and roughness. But in returning I 
marked a path where an eddy, apparently, 
had deposited a semi-circle of finely ground 
ice, almost from shore to shore; and on this 
I made the passage homeward with twice 
the ease that I had gone abroad. Blest is 
the path ever that leads us HOME ! 

Just under the American Fall, and in 
front of it, I got a view, the memory of 
which a life-time could not efface. The 
spray, freezing as it fell, had built up on the 
icy foundation a succession of hills, from thir- 
ty to fifty feet in height above the surrounding 
surface. They were beautifully rounded like 
a sugar loaf, and almost as white. One of 
these I climbed, and from it looked down 
into the awful gloom and madness of the 

lunging water. At my left, half hidden 
in the mist, was another, and apparently 





still another. It was at this point that the 
sense of awe culminated, 


Reclimbing the bank, past ice encrustin 
rock and tree and shrub, ice everywhere, 
crossed to Goat Island. The passage to Ter- 
rapin Tower was barred and marked “ Dan- 
— But it was barred more effectively 

y the ice, which so covered the path by 
which you descend to it, that it was Fike let- 
ting yourself go from the ridge of the roof of 
a cathedral to start for it. But finding a 
place where a descent was possible, I let my- 
self down by trees and rocks, and was soon 
at the Tower. Here, amidst spray and 
thunder, I caught the final glory. The Sea 
of Ice was before me; the mad, cold waters 
rolled and plunged in their awful descent; 
terror and sublimity held high carnival; 
while on either hand, arching one from the 
American and one from the Canada side — 
as if to whisper of hope and heaven amidst 
those wuhes of perdition and the pit — 
floated a quivering rainbew, Je Ay Pe 





Tue LATE RicwarD F. Bonn, of the well- 
known firm of William Bond & Son, chronom- 
eter makers, Congress Street, whose death oc- 
curred in Cambridge on the 6th of February 
last, has left behind him a monument, which, 
although constructed of brass, may well be 
termed, in the words of the Latin poet, “ re 
perennius.” ‘This work is a simple, yet wonder- 
fully perfect, clock escapement. His leisure 
moments had been devoted to its accomplish- 
ment for some months, but the finishing touch 
was given it only three days before his death. 
A working model had been constructed under 
his direction, which was set up by his bed side ; 
at intervals he was enabled to give instruction 
to one of his workmen, — an intelligent man who 
entered fully into the interest of the work, — 
and by frequently-interrupted efforts, it grew 
steadily and surely to its completion; and at 
length — for it seemed as though he could not 
die until this consummation was reached —he 
could whisper, almost with his dying breath, 
“it is perfect.” And when his eyes were 
closed in death, the attention of the sorrowing 
friends who stood or knelt around his bed, was 
turned from the motionless form beside them to 
the regular pulsations of the almost living in- 
strument which he had called into action, re- 
cording the passing away of moments, which, 
for him, were no more to be numbered on earth. 

Equally gifted with his father and brother, the 


late lamented Directors of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, it was to his inventive genius that 
they were indebted for the means of attaining 
to such accuracy in their observations through 
the telescope, as to have established, beyond a 
question, the truth of their discoveries, in op- 
position to some of the predetermined dicta of 
the Old World. The Chronograph, or Spring 
Governor, to which was accorded the bronze 
medal of the World’s Fair in 1851, was Rich- 
ard Bond’s individual invention, though, with 
the retiring modesty which was part of his 
character, he was anxious only to attach to it 
the well-known name of William Bond and Son; 
and hevwas happy in the conviction of the 
world-wide appreciation of the instrument it- 
self, — Europe, Africa, America, and Australia 
bearing testimony to its perfection. His dying 
legacy to the scientific world is as perfect as 
the Chronograph, and worthy of being attached 
to Itas a companion,—a clock escapement 
which seems almost to have controlled the laws 
of matter, being wholly divested of friction, 
hitherto deemed inseparable from mechanical 
agency. 

This escapement is to be immediately at- 
tached to an astronomical clock which the firm 
are now manufacturing for the Observatory in 
Liverpool, England. 


om ranscript. J. H. @. 

















